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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


WInTER sets in betimes, dark and sharp, the icy frost followed 
by cold drizzling rains, the cold by “ muggy” gloom; and the 
social prospect is almost as gloomy as the atmosphere. Some 
weeks before Christmas, the ground has been hardened by 
an iron frost, threatening a severe and protracted season. 
That means discomfort for all classes, but misery for the poor— 
made to taste at such times the fortitude of absolute help- 
lessness. It has come out this week, that all the Metropolitan Poor- 
law districts, except the City of London Union, have refused to 
provide asylums for the “ casual” poor under Sir James Graham's 
Act. In the Factory districts, although trade is “ dull,” there is 
some hope for the people, because stocks are low, and the first 
favourable reaction will be felt effectively. But the iron-workers | 
of Liverpool are making arrangements to support their fellows 
thrown out of work by reduction of wages and employment on 
railways. And in the agricultural districts the worst forebodings 
are held out. 

For some time we have seen a steady decline of rural wages ; 
and from what passed at the Gloucestershire Agricultural dinner 
the other day, it does not seem likely that there should be any 
improvement in that matter. Farmers there insisted that they | 
must be relieved from the unbearable burden of pauperism; and 
landlords joined in admitting that the condition of the poor this 
winter would probably touch their hearts even more than their 
pockets. It is true that an excellent feeling prevailed—a spirit of 
improvement and of mutual consideration between landlords and 
farmers, and that more than one practical agriculturalist incul- 
cated the doctrine that it is both a duty and a profit toemploy an 
increased quantity of labour: but such a change of plan is not to 
be brought about in a hurry ; and even if it were, the very hard- 
ness of the season, which will inflict such suffering on the poor, | 
may arrest agricultural occupations. 

Nor is that all: rick-burnings have commenced in four or five 
counties, North and South, East and West,—the great beacon- 
signals to proclaim that the wretchedness in which the labouring | 
poor are sunk has gone beyond bounds, It is very foolish, no | 
doubt: but extreme misery makes man angry; so does the re- | 
fusal of work, especially if the subsistence of wife and children | 
depends on that work; so does the refusal of relief. Farmers cut 
down their labour, and labourers burn down the stacks. 

The political movement of the week is confined to the Freehold 

d Societies, which continue their agitation. A meeting was 
held in Glasgow ; but it is deemed a sort of failure, since most of | 
the leading “ Liberals ” absented themselves, and the meeting was | 
strongly imbued with Chartism. The meeting of the Metropolitan | 
Society was more successful, and the speech of Mr. Cobden has at- | 
tracted considerable notice. Mr. Cobden promises to make a suffi- | 
cient number of votes to turn the elections in important counties ; 
to elevate the working man, by giving him a good investment for 
his savings, landed property, and a vote: but his admissions out- 
weigh his promises,—the freehold may not suit the purchaser for | 
a residence ; it may cost any sum from 20/. to 50/. ; and the whule 
plan is to be effected by a seven-years agitation, in which Mr. 
Cobden is to labour daily. Some working men appeared at the 
meeting, and laid down their savings,—an incident that told | 
well; but probably they will hesitate next time, after they have | 
read Mr. Cobden’s speech. 



















In Paris, the winter of 1849 hovers between that of 1848 and 
1847 ; for the capital of European civilization is returning to its 
wonted aspect, though it still displays the tricolor. The soirées of 
the Princess Lieven, M. Guizot’s wife, present just now the aspect 
that such reunions would have done under Louis Philippe,—with 
M. Guizot for host, Count Molé and M. Thiers leading the con- 
Versation. The arrests, too, which the new chief of the Police 


(Latest Epition.] 





| fairs, and union of all the Provinces. 


deems it politic to multiply, impart a decidedly Monarchical air 
to the fashionable season. Legitimists seeking to overturn M. 
Bonaparte, and a band of Socialist tailors threatening a revival of 
the Great Revolution with its massacres, have been put into pri- 
son. Paris, therefore, has decidedly got back to its old Tooley 
Street conspiracies. 

Meanwhile, the feuds between the members of the Bonaparte 


| family are reopened, by that scatterbrained man, M. Pierre Bona- 


parte; who has braved his cousin’s authority, fought two duels, 
and filled Paris with a little Bonaparte scandal. 

The President himself has occasioned some comments by his 
address to the new Prefects, on going to their duties in the coun- 


| try; which hints at some great improvement in the material con- 
| dition of the people, as the end and aim of all their proceedings. 
| He also hints that there will be a reclection of the President; 
| which is taken to mean that his tenure of office will be made per- 


manent, instead of quadrennial. This address is reported at 


| secondhand, and may be inaccurately stated; but if we are to 


judge by it, a permanent Presidency is the compromise between 
the present state of things, a kingdom, and an empire,—a perma- 
nent President, bearing the Royal prenomen of Louis and the 
Imperial one of Napoleon. Probably there will be little opposi- 
tion to that arrangement at present, on any side, as it will leave 
all parties more time to recover their wasted strength for the next 
contest. Certainly there will be none on the part of M. Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; who is supposed to dread the return to a 
private station and personal responsibilities. 

Another peculiar but not perfectly intelligible “sign of the 
times,” is an Anti-Anglican demonstration on the part of the dis- 
creet semi-Ministerial paper the Journal des Débats, discussing 
the possibilities of war between England and Russia in the Le- 
vant. The journalist deprecates such a war, because, he says, in 
the present state of the affair between Russia and Turkey, “ Rus- 
sia is in the right”; and if there were a war between England 


| and Russia, France might be obliged to take sides—of course, we 


presume, against that state which is not “in the right.” The 
withdrawal of the English fleet from the Dardanelles deprives 
this speculation of any practical terrors which it might have for 
us; but we are “ obliged to the gentleman” for the hint. 

The letter by the Prince of Leiningen, just published, casts a 
gloomy light on German affairs. The Prince seems to make out 
that there can be no tranquil issue from the present dead lock. 
Prussia desires to unite Germany to herself, and is deluded by a 
partial and apparent success, which she has not force to con- 
summate ; Austria will permit no union in which she does not form 
a part, but can only act by her immense army and her Russian 
support; and “the People” stand aloof, having wasted their 
strength in the fruitless and ill-directed risings of 1848. There 


| is, then, no power of settlement, except that which turns on 


Russia; and a Russian invasion is probably the sole thing that 
would unite Germany. Yet as it is, the restless King of Prussia, 


| who is most menaced, can obtain no certain support against the 


vast Russian army that resides near his frontier. 





The Canadian Annexationists seem to have attained a tempo- 
rary failure in Montreal. They have held rather a numerous 
meeting; but the grandees, whether of the English Liberal 
party or of the French blood, kept away. On the other hand, 
the British American League at Toronto has taken up a very 
distinct course, which does not involve annexation, but is likel 
enough to meet with response in other colonies, as it certainly will 
in London. The resolutions passed by the League, indeed, com- 
prise arguments which will not be so generally recognized; but 
they are retrospective—the demands are prospective. The 
League calls for an elective Legislative Council, independence of 
the Mother-country in the administration of purely Colonial af- 
With a stronger tinge of 
antagonistic bitterness against the Metropolitan Government, the 


| resolutions are not far from accordance with Mr. Adderley’s reso- 


lutions of last July, recommending the “ municipal system” for 
Australia. The election of the Legislative Council is a matter 
of detail which would be disposed of by any real improvement on 
the present plan, on all hands admitted to be bad. 

The West Indies enjoy a degree of lull in their chronic disaf- 
fection. The most hopeful item of news is the arrival of Mr. 
Stanley, Lord Stanley’s son, on a tour of inquiry through the 
principal West Indian Colonies,—as other independent Members 
of Parliament have been making less distant tours in Ireland, to 
study the politics on the spot. Young Members cannot be more 
laudably engaged ; and Mr. Stanley may hereafter employ his 
travelled experience usefully in the Senate. Even a father may 
not refuse to be the pupil of a son, when that son earns the right 
to teach, and by his teaching carries on the good fame of his line, 

California continues to send news of gold and trouble. The 
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bare gold, without the circumstances that make it valuable, is 
poor comfort or support in the desert. There, it is but wealth tx 
posse, with much to be done before it can be made wealth,—labour 
to be collected, products to be accumulated that may be exchanged 
for it, long journies to go and costly. California, however, is 
settling into something like order, by the gradual accretion of 
numbers interested in the support of authority. It has found 
useful commercial helpers in the Chinese, who come there to 
supply social wants, of cookery and the like ; so that the golden 
land has brought about the union of America and China direct. 
From South Africa we learn that the contest between the Cape 
colonists and their Governor went on. The Governor had gone 
as far as he could without breaking the law, and there the honest | 
veteran took a firm stand. What are we to think of a course of | 
administration which would lead on the colonists, through a | 
series of perfectly just demands, to one in a natural order of | 
sequence but perfectly illegal? The colonists kept up their | 
“pledge” of non-supply during the stay of the convict ship | 
Neptune, under the operation of which the Governor and the | 
Naval Commander were baking their own bread at home. 


Che Court. 

Tue Queen and Prince Albert, with their children, enjoy good health at | 
Osborne House; in comparative privacy, however, for they receive “no ad- | 
ditions ” to their daily circle. 
The bulletins of the Queen Dowager’s health continue of the same hopeless | 
tone; restless nights, oppression and pain, and increasing feebleness, being the | 
terms which recur with sad monotony in the daily notifications. Yester- | 
day’s bulletin was as follows— 
| 

| 











“ The Priory, Nov. 30. 
“ The Queen Dowager has passed an extremely restless night, and her Majesty 
shows symptoms of increased weakness this morning. 
“Davin Davies, M.D.” 
The other members of the Royal Family enjoy their usual health, at 
their residences near London and Windsor. 


She MMetropolis. 

At a “great meeting” of the Metropolitan and National Freehold Land 
Society, in the “ great room of the London Tavern,” on Monday, Mr. Cob- 
den appeared as the apostle of a new political agitation—the forty-shilling 
suffrage movement; and he announces that he is prepared, “if health and 
strength are given him, to devote some time of every working day for the | 
next seven years to the working of this question.” Mr. Cobden com- | 
menced with explanations of the immediate practical business in hand— 

“We are the members and friends of the Metropolitan and National Freehold 
Land Society, and we meet here to promote the objects of that society. It is an 
association framed for the purpose of enabling individuals, by means of small | 
monthly contributions, to create a fund by which they may be enabled in the 
best_and cheapest way to possess themselves of the county franchise. You will 
see, then, that this society has a double object in view—it is a deposit for savings, 
and it is a means of obtaining a vote.” The association had been enrolled under 
the Building Society Act, and certified by Mr. Tidd Pratt the Revising Barrister. 
An objection had been made, that under the rules of the association the society | 
could not “purchase estates and divide them.” This was_ perfectly true. | 
“We have no such powers; but we propose to do it through the Directors, 
who will, at the risk of the parties who buy the estates, undertake to 
purchase land, and to give the members of this association the refusal of 
that land. So that our object is to give you all the benetits of the Building Socie- | 
ties Act, and also the refusal of portions of the estates which have been bought 
at the risk of others. You will have the refusal of the land at cost price, and it 
will be retailed at the same rate as that at which it was purchased wholesale.” 

He anticipated a point on which there was danger of a misunderstanding. “It 
has been stated that we undertake to find a freehold qualification for a county at 
a certain sum, say 30/. I believe that in the first prospectus that sum was stated ; 
but when I heard of it I stipulated that it should be withdrawn, for I will be no 
party to any stipulation of the kind. I do not appear here having myself land to 
sell. All I promise you is, that while I remain for twelve months as a responsible 
Director, all the property bought shall be divided without profit, and that the 
members of the association shall have its refusal at cost price. But, whether it 
cost 207, or 30/., or 401, or 501, is a matter to which I do not undertake to pledge 
myself, because it is a matter which I cannot control. It has happened at Bir- 
mingham that many persons got as much land as gave them a qualification for so 
little as 20/.; but I say that may be a lucky accident. I will not deceive the 
public, or be a party to any pledge of procvring them land on equal terms.” 

Such being the proposed machinery, he imagined it in action. Suppose their 
solicitor heard of a farm of a hundred acres of land for sale within a mile or two 
of the town of Guildford. “He goes with one or two of the Directors to 
look at the farm. They get a valuer to examine it; and having learnt 
the price at which this farm can be bought, they buy it; and then, instead 
of letting the hundred acres to one farmer, they determine to cut it up 
into plots of one or two acres. Now, if you wanted a test, and were to 
have the town-bell rung, and the shopkeepers and mechanics of the town were 
told that this land was to be disposed of, I will venture to say that there is not 
one of the plots which would not let for forty shillings a year. I know the avidity 
with which the peasantry in our towns and villages take half an acre or an acre of 

d. It is an article which is in greater demand than almost any other. I could 
find land in Wiltshire which is, I am sorry to say, let to the peasantry at seven or 
eight pounds a year.” He guarded himself against being supposed a party to any 
“plan of transferring people from their employments so that they may live on an 
acre of land. If anybody even leaves a workshop, a foundry, or a factory, and 
tries to live on even two or three acres of land, why, all I can say is, that he will 
be very glad to get back to his former occupation. No, no, we have no such scheme 
as that. (‘“Jear, hear!") Ifa man has followed a particular pursuit, whatever 
it may be, up to the age of twenty or five-and-twenty, and if he is still receiving 
wages or profit from that pursuit, that man had better, as a general rule, stick 
to his pursuit than go to any other. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he 
will succeed better in that pursuit than in any other to which he can turn bis | 
hand. But what we say is this, that it is a very good thing for a man who is 

receiving w to have a plot of land in addition. Nothing can be more | 
~» @dvan tTikpeople of this country than to have, besides their weekly | 
d on which they can employ themselves with the spade when 
ployment that could be desired in their trade.” 
ed the practical object, Mr. Cobden developed the 
question; and stated his political aim to be, by the 
vileges, and through the use of constitutional and | 
far as he could “ political power in this country in 
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‘the hands of the middle and industrious classes.” 


| I look upon it as a disgraceful state. 


Making some flatterip 
allusions to his new constituency the “industrious classes,” as added tg 
his quondam constituency the “ middle classes,” he proceeded to complain 
that the government of the country should be engrossed, in all “ tran. 
quil and ordinary times, not by the will of the middle and industrious 
classes, but by classes and interests which are insignificant in numbers ang 
importance compared with the great mass of the people.” 

He renewed his lately-made claim for sympathy and demand of support in his 
Parliamentary labours. “ Every session of Parliament, every six months that J 
spend in the House of Commons, convinces me more and more that we waste our 
time there: I mean the seventy or eighty men with whom I have been accustomed 
to vote in the House of Commons, and to whom your Chairman has alluded jp 
terms of so much kindness. I say we waste our time in the House of Commons, if 
we do not in the recess come to the people and tell them candidly that it depends 
upon them, and upon them alone, whether any essential amelioration shall 
effected.” Remarking that nothing of importance is ever done in this co 
“until after a seven-years stand-up fight between the People on the one side and 
those who call themselves the People’s Representatives on the other,” he declared 
this to be an absurd state of things, concluded that we must try and alter it, and 
believed that “‘ we have now before us a medium by which such an alteration can be 
effected.” Recurring, then, to the political history of the freehold movement, he dis. 
claimed the merit commonly conceded to him of its first suggestion. “I rather 
think that Mr. Charles Walker, of Rochdale, recommended it before I announced jt 
publicly. But from the moment that the plan devised was put forth at a great meet. 
ing in Manchester, I never doubted of the ultimate repeal of the Corn-laws ; although 
until then I could never conscientiously say that 1 saw a method by which we 
could legally and constitutionally secure their abolition.” Recapitulating the 
successful measures of the Anti Corn-law League founded on the forty-shilli 
freehold qualification, whereby Yorkshire, South Lancashire, East Surrey, a 
Middlesex were gained to its party, he drew from a Parliamentary return some 
general facts on which to found certain hopes of success in the far more extensive 
operations now projected. It appears that the total number of county votes re- 
gistered in 1847 was but 512,300; and of these “ the boasted array of force, about 
which we have frightened ourselves so much, amounts only to 108,790 tenants- 
at-will in the fifty-two counties of England and Wales. Why, half the money 
spent in gin in one year would buy as many county freeholds as would counter. 
poise these 108,000 tenant-farmers. (Loud cheers.) What resources have we 


| to aid us in the process of qualifying for these counties? I shall surprise you 


again when I inform you how very few people there are who are qualified for the 
counties. I will take three for illustration—three or four of the counties at random. 
There is Hampshire: there are in Hampshire, according to the last census, 93,908 
males above twenty years old. The registered electors in the same county amount to 
9,223; so that only one-ninth of the adult males are upon the register, and 84,685 are 
not upon it. In Sussex, there are of males above twenty years old, 76,677 ; of regis- 
tered electors, only 9,211, or one-eighth of the entire number of adult males; 67,466 
adult males are not voters. Take the purely agricultural county of Berkshire: 
Berkshire has 43,126 males above twenty years old; 5,241, or one-eighth, was the 
number of registered electors; 37,885 are not voters for the county. In Middle- 
sex, the numbers rated are as follows: males above twenty years old, 434,181; 
registered electors, 13,781, or one-seventeenth; 420,400 not being voters. In Sur- 
rey, the males amount to 154,633: of these, 9,800, or one-sixteenth, is the pro- 
portion of registered electors; and thus 144,833 are not voters. Why, if ouly one 


| in ten of the men who are not qualified to vote in London and Southwark would 


purchase votes in the neighbouring counties, it would almost suffice to carry every 
good measure that you and I desire. In round numbers, there are sixteen mil- 
lions of people in England and Wales; there are four millions of adult males 
above —— years of age. There are 512,000 county electors in the fifty-two 
counties of England and Wales; so that, in round numbers, at this moment there 
is but one in eight of the adult males of England and Wales who is upon the 
county register, and seven-eighths of them have no votes. That is our ground of 
hope for the future. It is to induce as many as we possibly can of these unen- 


| franchised people to join this association, or some other association, or by some 


means endeavour to possess themselves of a vote.” 

He advised his hearers, that the struggle now to be commenced will be “a 
long and a great struggle; but while foreseeing that, it may be necessary to work 
seven years to accomplish the object—that of affecting a great change in the 
depository of public power in this country. This is the object, and I avow it.” 
Although it may be necessary that for seven years there should be continuous 
work, it did not follow that fruits should not be reaped long before the seven 
years expired. “ They are wise people in their generation those whom we want 
to influence. They gave up the Corn-laws; for they saw the question was 
carried when we carried South Lancashire, the West Riding, East Surrey, and 
Middlesex. 1 always said, if we can carry these counties, they will give up the 
Corn-laws. In proportion as you stir yourselves for this great movement, in 
proportion as you become powertul, you will become fashionable. Every class of 
men that sets itself vigorously to work by meaus of the forty-shilling qualifica- 
tion, to place as many as possible of that class on the register, will find itself 
elevated politically and socially by the position it has given itself. Take the 
mechanical class. Nothing could so elevate them in the eyes of their country- 
men as to know they had the voice of the courtry—that the Knights of the 
Shire were indebted to them for their election. Take the class of Dissenters: 
their very existence is ignored by the County Members. The most moderate 
measure of justice they can ask is the removal of Church-rates: I do not be- 
lieve there are ten County Members who would vote for that moderate instal- 
ment of justice—(/rom the meeting, “ Not jfive!”)—perhaps not five. But I 
have heard the most insulting language from County Members towards Dissenters 
on that very question. Why is it? Because this numerous and really influen- 
tial body of men have not had self respect enough to guard themselves by the 
possession of the franchise, and to protect their religious liberties by a little 
careful forethought and prudent economy in the exercise of the dearest privileges 
of free men. Ail through the country, you will find great bodies of Dissenters, 
who are religious men, moral men, and, which always is the consequence of 
morality, men who manage to keep themselves from those excesses which produce 
poverty and degradation; and these are the very men who apply to possess the 
franchise. We tell them to place themselves on the county list. Not to give 
them the complete dominion and power in the country: I say to no class, come 
and gain exclusive power or influence in the country; 1 am against class legisla- 
tion, whether from below or above: but I say, if you want to have your interests 
consulted, your legitimate rights respected—if you want no longer to have your 


| existence ignored in these counties—then come forward aud join such a move- 


ment as this, and by every possible means promote the extension of the qua- 
lification movement. Let nobody misunderstand me in conclusion. I do not 
come here to ask this or that organic change, without having practical objects in 
view which I believe to be essential for the interests of this country. I believe 
such is the state of our national finances, that I look upon it as a perilous state; 
I say that these extravagant outgoings of 
the Government are utterly inconsistent with the prudent, cautious, economical 
lives which the great body of this people are obliged to follow. I want to infuse 
the common sense which pervades the bulk of the people into the principles of 
the Government; and I declare I see no other way of doing it but by increasing 
the number of voters, and no other way of going to the House of Commons 
which 7. het not refuse, but your joining yourselves and possessing the forty- 
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“The rate-payers of St. Mary Lambeth have nullified their good resolu- 

tion lately passed “ for the adoption of an act to encourage the establish- 
ment of baths and washhouses” in their parish. They assembled, on 
Thursday night, in the Vestry Hall, “ to receive the Secretary of State's 
approval ” of their late creditable resolution ; but an amendment was 
moved, on alleged economical grounds. After noisy discussion, two friends 
of the sanatory measure, seeing the temper of the meeting to be hopeless, 
moved the adjournment of the question sine die; and this course was af- 
firmed by a majority. 

The following order was communicated to the City Police on Thursday— 

« The Commissioner orders that the sergeants and constables of the City Police 
take all persons found begging in the streets before a magistrate; and that all 
destitute persons be taken to the relieving-officer of the district in which they 
may be found, and unless forthwith relieved, that the officer be summoned for 
neglect of duty.” 

The parishioners of St. Andrew Holborn agreed, on ‘Thursday evening, 
to petition Parliament “ to take measures for the speedy abolition of Sun- 
day Post-office duty throughout the kingdom.” 

The shareholders of the South-western Railway Company, assembled in 
special general meeting on Wednesday, adopted a resolution, by way of 
amendment, negativing the proposal of the Directors to obtain from Par- 


liament a prolongation of the time given in the Company’s act for carrying | 


out the extension line from the present terminus near Waterloo Bridge to 
the projected terminus at the Southwark foot of London Bridge. ‘the ex- 
tension scheme is thus virtually abandoned. 

At a special meeting of the Guardians of the Royal Caledonian Society, 
on Thursday, considerable discussion arose incidentally on the financial 
situation of the institution. Fears were expressed that it was spending 
more than it received; and it was said to be understood that the Govern- 
ment officer had found the educational condition of the institution in a 
most unsatisfactory state. The year’s accounts showed receipts of 3,5331, 
including, however, 1,614/. ‘from sale of stock; expenses, 3,3971.; and a 
balance of 136/. Mr. Fox Maule and other members expressed an opinion 
that some “ competent and independent authority” should make inquiry 
into the position of affairs, so that the public might understand that they 
were trying to square expenditure and income. It was intimated that a 
Committee ou the subject “ might be moved for at the next meeting.” 





The Court of Exchequer, on Tuesday, discharged a rule Nisi for a new trial in 
the case of Hardisty versus Pratt, tried at the last Somerset Assizes. The plaintiff 
was a pious widow, the defendant a silk-manufacturer; and the action was brouc ht 
for the seduction of the plaintiff's daughter, «a young dressmaker. 
had been 150/., and the rule for a new trial had been applied for on the ground 
that the damages were excessive. The arguments used were these. It was evi- 
dent that the grounds upon which the Jury found such large damages were, their 
opinion of the plaintiff's piety, and their sympathy for her, rather than the 
merits of the case. She was a parish pauper; there did not appear to have been 
any erts or solicitation used by the defendant, or in fact to have been any “ seduc- 
tion.” There was no imputation cast upon her; but, looking to the defendant's 
situation in life, and the loss sustained by the plaintiff, the damages were exorbi- 
tant. The Court refused the rule, on these grounds. If the wounded feelings of 
the plaintiff were to be taken into consideration by the Court above, it would be 
impossible to lay down any rule whatever as to the extent of the damages. If 
they appeared outrageously large, the Court would interfere; but what means 
had they to judge? 
with her mother, however poor and humble in life, with her daughter's prospects 
ruined, it was impossible to say that even a larger sum would not be an inade- 
quate compensation for the losses sustained. The Jury saw the young woman: 
they were the proper tribunal as to whether the facts, coupled with her de- 
meanour, entitled the plaintiff to the amount of damages awarded. They were 
the constitutional arbitrators, and the Court should not too nicely weigh the cir- 
cumstances of a case when a verdict had been found.—Rule discharged. 


having sworn to a false statement in the Bankruptey Court, in the case of Hugh 
Swan. Swan was a linendraper in Hanway Street and in Camden Town; Bishop 
had been in his emp!oy. At the time of the bankruptey, Bishop was found to be 
in possession of a small farm at Mortlake; the assignees had reason to believe 
that the possession was merely colourable, and that Swan had paid for the lease 
and stock, and had put Bishop in to hold the property for him. Bishop was ex- 
amined at the Bankruptcy Court: he swore positively that the farm was his; and 
he attempted to show how he had accumulated the money to buy it. This was 
the alleged perjury. Witnesses were called to show that Bishop—a working gar- 
dener—was not likely to have had the means to buy the farm; but it was ad- 
mitted that the way in which he had accounted for part of the sum, the gain of 
1001. by a Derby sweep, was correct. Persons also declared that the accused had 
often said that the farm was not his, but Swan's, who paid him a salary. But 
Since his right had been contested, Bishop constantly declared that the property 
was his: he had got damages in an action for trespass against a messenger of the 
Court of Bankruptcy who had attempted to take possession of the farm. A re 

ward of ten per ceut had been offered by the assignees to any one who recovered 
property for them. After Mr. Ballantine had spoken for the defence, the Recorder 
Summed up: he cautioned the Jury that they must consider only the evidence as 
laid before them, and not be influenced by any suspicions they might entertain as 
to the real nature of the transaction between Swan and Bishop. The Jury soon 
returned a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 

On Tuesday, Frederick Williams, a respectable-looking man, was tried for em- 
bezzling imoney belonging to the Svuth-western Railway Company. Williams 
was a ticket-collector at Richmond; it was his duty to receive money from any 
passengers from London who had not taken tickets; aid it was alleged that he 
had received certain sums in this way which he had not accounted for. But it 
appeared that the system of accounts at Richmond was defective, and that the 
two ticket-coliectors had an excessive amount of labour during the fine weather 
through the running of extra trains. Mr. Parry urged for the prisoner, that his 
offence was a breach of discipline in not making his accounts out at each occur- 
rence; but the style in which the Company did their business had led to that. 
The Jury gave a verdict of acquittal. 

On Wednesday, Walker, a young man who had been clerk at the London and 
County Bank for four months, pleaded guilty to stealing a ten-pound note. It 
Seems that he had clothes of a tailor, intending to pay for them from his accruing 
Wages; the tailor became bankrupt, and the assignees demanded an immediate 
settlement ; to effect this, the foolish youth stole the note. He was recommended 
to mercy by the prosecutors. The sentence was six months’ imprisonment. 

Benjamin Hopkins Bond, cashier at Currie’s bank, was tried for stealing 704. 
the property of his employers. The robbery was artfully effected. Bond received 
f large sum from a customer, 1451. of which was in notes; but he only gave credit 
ahh im notes, pretending that the other 70/. was made up by a check on a 

's bank; the 702. in notes he pretended to have changed for other customers, 
by which means he appropriated as much coin in his till to himself. The case 
was made out, and the verdict was “Guilty.” But an imvortant point had arisen 


The damages | 


in the course of the trial. It was not known what particular coin Bond had 
taken ; so he was indicted for siealing 70d. in every variety of English coin. The 
question was raised for the prisoner, was it not necessary to prove that he had 
taken some particular coin or coins? Baron Alderson and Mr. Justice Cresswell 
thought this a powerful objection; and it was reserved for the decision of the 
whole Bench. 

Mr. John Houston Browne, the barrister who was charged with forging the 
signature of Dr. Giffard, his father-in-law, to a bill for 2002, has been discharged 
from castedy by the Bow Sweet Magistrate: Dr. Giffard had not appeared; and 
the prosecutor, Mr. Oddy, was averse from going on with the case—he did not 
like to be cross-examined at the trial. 

Edward Nairne, the stock-broker who refused to surrender himself to a fiat in 
bankruptcy, has been arrested. Daniel Forrester the officer found him at Bou- 
logne; Forrester hastened to Paris, got an order from the Minister of the Interior 
for Nairne’s arrest and extradition; and the bankrupt was speedily captured. He 
was immediately brought to England; was produced at the Guildhall Police-office 
on Saturday last; and was remanded fora week. The prisoner is accused of 
most cruel and fraudulent couduct towards his creditors. 

On Thursday, John Francis, aged thirty-three, was tried for the murder of 
Thomas Hall, a warder iu the Millbank Peuitentiary. The particulars of the 
crime have been recently related. The defence set up was, that the prisoner was 
insane when he made the attack: other members of his family had been of un- 
sound miad; when Francis was in the hulks, in 1846, he had an attack of in- 
sanity, brought on, apparently, by the fear of transportation; and it was urged 
that he had become mad in the Penitentiary from a similar exciting cause—the 
dread of being removed to the Model Prison. Two surgeons, called to rebut this 

. + 






| defence, rather supported it than otherwise; and the case came to an eud. e 


Jury gave a verdict of “ Not guilty,” on the grouad of insanity. 

Mr. John Thomas Wildman, formerly a stock-broker, one night lately engaged 
a bed for himself and a young man at Mrs. Colliver's coffeeliouse, in Holywell 
Street, Strand. Mr. Wildman had drunk deeply. At two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, Mrs. Colliver heard a person fall on the pavement in the street; the young 
man gave an alarm that Mr. Wildman had fallen or thrown himself from the win- 
dow; he then dressed, and left the place, ostensibly to obtain surgical assistance; 
but he never returned. Mr. Wildman was conveyed to the hospital, where he died 
next day; not having been able, apparently, to give any account of the disaster. 
The Police tried in vain to discover the young man who slept with him. Mr. 
Wildman bad not been robbed. At the inquest, Hawkes, a mariner, stated that 
he slept at the same coffeehouse one night iu the year 1846; in the morning, he 


| found himself in the hospital, having tuubled out of wiudow, while, it would seem, 


Suppose the deliberate seduction of a young woman living | 


he was intoxicated. The Jury returned an open verdict describing the cause of 
death. 
The Provinces. 

Lord Alexander Gordon Lennox, fourth son of the Duke of Rich: 
has accepted an invitation to be a candidate for the vacancy in the 1 
sentation of Shoreham. His political views entirely coincide with those 
of the late representative, his lamented friend, Mr. Charles Goring. 

At the annual meeting of the Gloucestershire Agricultural Society last 
week, some of the speeches afforded further evidence of good feeling 
towards the labouring classes, and of hope still surviving among the 


ond, 


pre- 


afflicted agriculturists, though some speakers were resolute in des- 
pondency. ‘The Reverend E. Knollys said, he was persuaded that agri- 
cultural improvement must benefit the labourer not only in his temporal 
but in his social and spiritual position. Mr. Beach, of Redmarley, (a 
tenant-farmer,) having remarked that though in his neighbourhood the 


Jand was cultivated as well as in any part of the country, yet he found 
many labourers out of employ, and that the farmer must be relieved of the 
burden of pauperism, Mr. Holland, a resident landlord, took up the re- 
mark— 

“ Deeply did he feel, in common with all 
prospect for the labourer; and he was quite su: 
which had fallen from Mr. Beach when he said, 


the sad winter that was in 
e that he expressed the meaning 
that the coming distress of the 


present, 


— ‘ = 1 ke 3 Ww ; ore »pl ul tenderly their feelings en than i < 
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| endeavour to alleviate the condition of 


touch their pockets. But he knew this, that in every great change that took 


place—and therefore in that which was taking place—the man of the least intel- 
lect was he who suffered most. And it appeared to be one of the laws of civili- 
zation—one of the conditions of the advance of the country in intelligence—that 
those who were lowest in society mu fer in th Ihe landlord, who, 
to a certain extent, could exert a control over those who employed labourers, as 
well as over those whom he employed, having the advautageof education, ought 


Tivese, he was certain, would 
mch the prospects of 


to be the most prompt in intellect on these 








pauperism were great, he knew also 
im fell away at th 
quoting from memory instances given in t 
farmers, on coming into pauperized neigh) 


0 / farming, pauper- 
i this assertion by 
, in which good 


their example so 


very sight « 


heightened the character of cultivation and t ‘ bour, that all the 
paupers were gradually absorbed and a want « ed fur rted labour. If this 
were so in one parish, why not in all parishes ? 

Mr. Fulljames jocosely announced a ten-pound premium for the production of 
the best animal to carry the farmer, not across the country but through the agri- 


Mr. Hollahd commented on the reply made, that the avimal 
must be a species of landlord. He was willing to do his duty as a landlord, but 
not to be the animal required. “ His duty as a landlord was very simple and plain; 
it was to make the most of the raw material which He inain- 
tained, that if a nan had the disposition of any raw material, whether it be capital, 
raanufactured goods, or land, his duty was plain; it was to do what everybody else 
would do. He would be a very fvolish fellow it he did not, in as fair a way as he 
could, make the most of that raw material.” Ia such negotiations, he maintained 
that the interests of landlord and tenant were not at variance; for the matters of 
reserving game, and of bargaining for the tenant's vote, bad nothing to do with the 
raw material. If the landlord threw aside all ideas except that of good cuitiva- 
tion—if he were determined simply to have good tenants, and determined to work 
the land as it ought to be worked—there they had a good competition as to the 


cultural distress : 


longed to Lim. 

















rice of land, and also a protection against its being more than it ought to be. 
lowever, the tenant ought never to invest his property ia the soil without the se- 
curity of a good long term: if he had not a lease—tenant-rights were no doubt 


very good, but he should bave a lease. 

Towards the end of the proceedings, a dialogue of d 
possibility of paying the same rent uuder perieds of high aud low wheat 
prices. : 

Mr. Long said it must be admitted that wheat at five shillings a bushel had 
become unprofitable to grow. 

A Voice—“ That depends on the number of bushels grown.’ ; 

Mr. Holland said, the question had been auswered: be had told them it would 
pay by growing twelve bushels where they had grown eight. 3 

r. Long would like to know how they could grow twelve bushe's where they 
had grown eight, unless they reduced their labourers, which was the very thing 
Mr. Holland did not wish todo. The farmer had the same rent and taxes to pay; 
and he could reduce nothing except his labourers. 


ficulties arose on the 
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Mr. Holland did not know what Mr. Long meant by reducing labourers; he 
would have more labourers. at? 

Mr. Long said, they must increase labour to improve cultivation ? 

Mr. Holland—“ Yes; and increase profit too.” 

Mr. Long did not speak of profit, because he declared there was none. (Ap- 
plause.) As an old practical farmer, he asserted over this table, and he defied 
any one to contradict him, that there was now no profit on wheat. 

Captain Walters—* Then cease to grow it.” : 

Mr. Long admitted that Mr. Holland was said to be a good landlord. Learning 
from him that he offered his rents at seven shillings the bushel of wheat, he said 
he had no objection to seven shillings, for it was the same as far as his argument 
went. He would ask Mr. Holland, was it fair to a tenant to base the rent on 
seven shillings and exact it when it had fallen to five shillings ? 

Captain Walters—“ Decidedly not, if, when the landlord allowed the two shil- 
lings fall, the tenant allowed the rise to the landlord when the price rose to fifteen 
shillings.” (/aughter.) 

Mr. Long said, this only occurred for two or three weeks. He would press his 
question—* How could they grow twelve bushels of wheat instead of eight with- 
out reducing labour ?” 

Mr. T. B. L. Baker—*“ By reducing labour !—he says so.” 

Mr. Long said, that would be against Mr. Holland’s own argument; it looked 
to him like a Free-trade argument—and he could not understand it at all. 
Talk, too, of draining: all the gentlemen in his country had become drainers— 
thorough drainers; and he thought if wheat remained at five shillings a bushel 
they would drain the farmers’ pockets as well as the land. The produce would 
never pay the expense of it. 

Mr. Long’s question was again put by another individual; but at that 
moment the Chairman vacated his seat, and the meeting broke up. 


A numerous meeting of operatives connected with the iron trades of 
Liverpool and its vicinity was held on Tuesday, at the Music Hall, Bold 
Street, to hear from a deputation from the}Central Committee*of the Iron 
Trades of London statements as to the evils suffered through the systema- 
tic reduction of wages now made by the employers throughout the country. 
One of the most important reductions had been made st the Nine Elms 
workshop of the South-western Railway. A few weeks ago, the men who 
had been working three-quarters time, considering that trade was im- 
proving, demanded full-time employment. They were met by a reduction 
of wages, to the extent of 3d., 6d., and in some cases ls. per day, according 
to the ability of the workmen. The Midland Counties had reduced 
wages 7} per cent. A reduction there had been proposed in the workshop of 
Mr. Fairbairn of Manchester; and at Bury, disturbances on the subject 
had arisen, The meeting resolved to form a central committee of the Liver- | 
pool trades, and to raise a subscription of 2d. weekly to support the men | 
put out of employment by the South-western Company's reduction. 

The provincial papers report a number of disastrous incendiary fires. 
One at Altrincham, mentioned by the Manchester Guardian, broke out on 
stacks of hay and corn, and caused much loss of agricultural produce. 
One near Norwich, and another near Ipswich, at which again unthreshed 
wheat in stacks and barns was destroyed, together with a farm residence 
and buildings. No fewer than four in Devonshire, all near to the town of 
Crediton. At one of these, seven bullocks were burnt to death; and at 
each large quantities of stacked and stored produce, with some agricultural 
machinery, were destroyed. One of the Devonshire fires was preceded by 
the delivery of a threatening letter; and it is rumoured that such missives 
are frequent in that county: no specific grievance is hinted at. 


Mr. James Boag, who was charged with altering the register of a marriage at 
Colchester, was reéxamined on Monday. Mr. Barnes, a solicitor, stated that he 
had a copy of the register made for a legal process; and afterwards, on compar- 
ing it with the register, he found that the latter had been altered. From this 
witness's evidence it appears that Boag and the Fenners are parties ina Chancery 
suit. The Magistrates announced that they felt bound to commit Mr. Boag for 
trial; but they accepted moderate bail. 

An express-train has been in danger near Ramsgate. Some person carelessly 
or wantonly left open a gate at a level crossing, and a herd of cattle strayed on 
the line: in the evening, a train going at the rate of forty miles an hour dashed 
into the midst of the cattle; three were killed; and the locomotive was lifted 
= “on the iron, but fortunately it kept to the rail, and the people escaped with 
a fright. 

Two paupers in Clifton Workhouse having quarrelled at their tea, Roach threw 
a can of tea at Jones; Jones jumped up in a rage, seized a long-handled broom, 
and struck Roach such a blow on the head that he died in three hours. Jones 
has been committed on a charge of manslaughter. 


IRELAND. 

The Dublin Mercantile Advertiser gives a resumé of the operations of the 
Encumbered Estates Commission, which suggests good hopes of its practi- 
cal usefulness— 

“During the present week, there has been a very considerable increase in the 
business of the Commission, The number of estates regarding which petitions for 
sales have been lodged, up to Wednesday evening last, was 114; and the rentals of 
the properties upon v hich the Commissioners are called upon to adjudicate is 
little short of 3,000,002. sterling... .. Upwards of one hundred conditional 
orders for sales have :lready been pronounced, about twelve petitions being held 
over for further consideration. The next step is the absolute order for sale; and in 
some few cases peculiarly circumstanced, and where the service of notice required 
by the law was brief, such orders have been pronounced, but generally the time 
has not expired. However, in the next week several absolute orders will be issued.” 

The Dublin correspondent of the Times, in reporting the resumed sale of | 
the Blessington estates before the Master in Chancery, Mr. Litton, gives in- 
formation of a like favourable complexion respecting the value of Irish real 
property. The sales were resumed on Friday last week— 

“The attendance of gentlemen from all parts of the country was very great, and 
the oflice was crowded long before the sales commenced.” Master Litton explained, 
that more than 200,000/. worth of the property has already been sold, and that 
the title is good. “ Mr. Anderson, the solicitor, having the carriage of the sales, 
Stated that he had received proposals or offers from several of the tenants to the 
estates to purchase their own ground-rents at twenty-five years’ purchase, and 
handed in their written proposals to that effect. These were approved of by the 
Master, pursuant to an order of the Court made in the cause, and the purchasers 
declared accordingly. The various lots in the Dublin rentals were then put up 
for sale in such order as was requested by the gentlemen in attendance; the low- 
est price at which they would be sold being publicly announced; and strictly ad- 
hered to... .. At the end of the day’s sales, we were informed that the aggre- 
gee rents sold amounted in gross to 888/.; for which 19,200/. had been obtained, 

ing pees emmapese years’ purchase on the rental. The principal buyers 
were, Mr. Benjamin Lee Guinness, Reverend Richard Dill, Mr. Alexander Find- 








later, the Board of Excise, and Mr. Ryder. Messrs. Gibbon, Henry Todd, Vance, 
and several others, were competitors, but did not purchase.” 


The Castlebar Board of Guardians have applied to the Irish Poor-lay 
Commissioners, requesting their “sanction to the taking of an additional 
quantity of land, in pursuance of the Act 11 and 12 Vic., cap. 25, with g 
view to the employment of a portion of the workhouse inmates in agricy]. 
tural pursuits”; and have received answer that the Commissioners “ desirg 
to codperate with the Board” in these exertions. 

The Newry Telegraph announces that “the extensive coal-field of Bally. 
castle has at last been opened, and a cargo of coals therefrom has arrived 
at the quay of Belfast.” Fifty-five years since, the “ Irish Parliament” 
discussed the national advantage of opening a harbour at Ballycastle; “ ay 
English company ” has now done the thing. 


SCOTLAND. 

The National Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association haye 
continued their campaign in Scotland. On Monday last, Glasgow was the 
scene of their efforts. The City Hall, “the largest place of assembly jn 
Scotland,” was crowded in every part. Mr. Hastie, M.P., and some leading 





| Reformers of the city, were present, with several Chartist leaders. Qp 


Tuesday, Paisley was visited: “an enthusiastic audience crowded every 
part of the Reverend Mr. Nisbet's church, Abbey Close,” under the chair- 
manship of the “veteran Radical Reformer Provost Murray.” 


Some swindlers at Leith have been duping tradesmen in England. The knayeg 
engaged a miserable shop, and thither came valuable packets of jewellery and 
divers other parcels and bales. The Police were informed of the suspicious na. 
ture of the business; but the swindlers decamped in time. Two years ago, the 
same game was carried on at Leith ona far more extensive scale; so that at last the 
“merchants” actually got a shipload of goods from English houses, and managed 
to escape with nearly the whole. 

A fatal collision has occurred on the Dundee and Perth Railway, at Mylnefield 
Quarry junction. A goods-train was stopped at the junction, at night, to take 
on four waggons; a passenger-train was expected on the other line, and it was 
doubtful whether there was time to pass the waggons across the rails. However, 
the work was begun, and a signal-man was sent forward to stop the train if it 
approached. But there was not time: the train dashed up, and the engine struck 
a waggon that was partly over the rails, shivering it to pieces and scattering its 
contents in every direction. The signal-man was found on the rails dead; and 
a guard was thrown into a quarry, heavy articles falling on him: he was taken 
up in a hopeless condition. 

Mr. Stenhouse, a farmer of Niddry, having noticed a large number of crows in 
a newly-sown field of his, said he would havea shot at them. He went home fo 
his gun; it had been loaded for some time, and he began to draw the charget 
something caught the trigger, the piece exploded, and the farmer fell dead. 

Mr. Sutherland’s distillery, near Inverness, on the banks of the Caledonian 
Canal, has been almost entirely destroyed by a fire which broke out during the 
night, apparently from the friction of machinery. The damage, from 4,000/. to 
5,0002., will be covered by insurances. 


Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—A paper in the Crédit has raised much political excitement. 
In an account of the official interview granted by the President of the 
Republic to several new Prefects of departments, on their repairing to 
the circle of their oflicial duties, the President is said to have used the fol- 
lowing language— 

“In face of the reactionary and revolutionary parties, which hold in reserve 
for the day when the public powers are to be renewed, solutions of a nature to cause 
the greatest perturbation in the country, and to again throw everything into doubt, 
the agents of the Government, of every degree, have at present another solution 
to support and forward—a solution of a pacific and organizing character, and 
which, in the opinion of the greatest number, is looked on as a guarantee of order 
and security. That solution is the maintenance, the continuation, of what now 
exists. If the power elected by five millions of votes hesitated to intervene in the 
most menacing eventuality in the name of the common safety, it would be on its 
part an unpardonable act of weakness and incapacity, a veritable desertion ; if it 
sought to so intervene by other means than constitutional ones, it would be an 
odious folly. It is between these two shoals that you will have to steer in pre- 
paring from the present moment the future and constitutional reélection of the 
head of the Executive Power, by aiding it with all your efforts to merit, by the 
strengthening of order and by a positive improvement in the wellbeing of the 
people, the affection and confidence of the people.” 

The Paris papers have obtained matter for political gossip in the dis- 
covery of a so-called Legitimist plot. It seems that the Police have for 
two months watched a reunion in the Rue Rumford, which had the os- 
tensible bond of charitable objects. Latterly, they obtained evidence that 
the members were organizing some conspiracy to effect a restoration of 
Henry the Fifth. On Monday the house was surrounded, and forty-six 
deliberators were seized and carried off to the Prefecture. Papers con- 
taining military commissions, from King Henry, and seals, coins, &c., with 
Royalist emblems and inscriptions, dated 1850, were discovered. The 
Gazette des Tribunaux says— 

“ The affair appears to be a mere secret society. Among the forty-six persons 
arrested, there appears to be no person of any note belonging to the Legitimist 
party: there were among them several old servants of the housebold of Charles 
the Tenth, workmen, tradespeople, a physician, a priest of the church of St. Severin, 
and the beadle of the same parish, &c.” 

The organs of the Legitimist party pour ridicule on the affair, as a coup 
contrived by M. Carlier to illustrate his vigilance and activity. 

The Journal des Débats of Monday had an article in a very Anti-Eng- 
lish spirit on the presence of our fleet in the Dardanelles. The Journal 





| deals with the circumstance as an act having “ some signification or none.” 


In two cases it might be of no importance: if stress of weather had com- 
pelled the manceuvre; or a mere point of amour propre either of the Ad- 
miral’s own or another's, with the fixed idea of a prompt withdrawal. Indeed, 
the Journal is “ strongly disposed to praise the wisdom of the English Cabinet 
if it withdraws its fleet from the Dardanelles, leaving to others to praise the 
boldness which made it enter there.” But there is a case in which the 
presence of the English fleet in that quarter “ would be of some moment,” 
and that is, “ if it remained there for a longer or shorter period.” It could 
not remain there to “warn Russia, that, thanks to her ships, England is 
as near to Constantinople as Russia herself. No one is ignorant of that, 
even at Sebastapol.” Nor to “warn Turkey that she may boldly resist 
Russia”: Turkey has not waited for such a hint— 

“ And now that Russia only makes a just and equitable demand, Turkey has 
no interest in resisting her. If, therefore, the English fleet, in the present state 
of affairs, remains longer in the Dardanelles, it is to raise a premeditated and gra- 
tuitous quarrel. In that case, the event is of immense importance. We are, and 
always have been, friendly to the English alliance; and what is more, we like and 
we admire England, because in our opinion she represents powerful and wise 
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liberty ; and if the world is one day to divide itself between English and Russian 
alliance, we ho 


Jand, even were England conquered. Lord Palmerston is an important person- 
in Europe, and even in England ; but he is not, nevertheless, either all Eu- 
rope or even all England. The Emperor of Russia drew back when he was in the 
wrong, and we applaud him for it; but is that a reason to suppose that he will do 
59 again, now that he is in the right ? ; 
The question is asked—“ W ould it not be advantageous to France to see | 
England and Russia at war? Would she not gain in strength by the ultimate | 
waste of strength which ought inevitably to fall on these powers from their 
extensive warlike preparations?” A parallel case from Polybius the Ro- 
n historian is quoted — 
x “When the Romans and Carthagenians were at war, some of the politicians of | 
Greece were at first delighted at the prospect of these two great powers being 
reduced so much in strength as to be no longer formidable. But Agelaus, of | 
Naupactus, the historian, gave another current to their ideas, by expressing his 
apprehensions that, when the Punic war was over, the victor might fall on | 
Greece and deprive it of the liberty of acting independently—of taking or laying 
down arms as she pleased.” / : ‘ : 

Applying this case to the present juncture, the French journalist con- 
cludes— ' , , , 

“ We beg pardon for thus going back to ancient history for the purpose of ex- 

Jaining that, far from wishing a war between Russia and England, we dread it | 
extremely. Yes, we fear a Panic war; yes, we fear that, instead of itself de- 
ciding its destinies, instead of taking up arms or laying them down, as may be 

upon, Europe, and particularly France, will be obliged, as Asia and Greece 
were formerly compelled to do, to look towards the North and towards the West, 
and to divide itself according to preference or necessity between England and 
Russia. This is, it is true, a perspective still far removed; but it is one which a 
quarrel might singularly tend to draw near.” 

The pugnacity of M. Pierre Bonaparte has been transferred from the 
floor of the Assembly to the glades of the Bois de Boulogne and the Forest 
of St. Germain. On Saturday, M. Pierre fought a duel with M. Rovigo. 

“It was mutually arranged that it should begin with the sabre, and be con- 
tinued with the sword after the first wound. The combatants, sabre in hand, 
were placed at three paces distance, and advanced on each other. M. Pierre Bo- 
naparte having attacked, was stopped at the second pass by a thrust which | 
wounded him on the left side of his breast, and on the left wrist. But at the 
same moment the sabre of M. de Rovigo fell from his hand; and on the cry of the 
seconds ‘Stop!’ M. Bonaparte, who had his weapon raised, did in fact stop. The | 
wounds of M. Pierre Bonaparte not appearing to his seconds to be of sufficient 
gravity for the duel to be put an end to, they proposed to continue the duel with 
the sabre; maintaining that the circumstance of being disarmed ought necessarily 
to modify the original conventions. The seconds of M. de Rovigo, confining them- | 
selves exclusively to the first conditions, declared that the combat ought to be | 
continued with the sword, and in no other way. In order to adopt a medium 
course, the seconds of M. Bonaparte proposed, in the name of their principal, who 
had been consulted, to continue the duel with the pistol; which the seconds of M. 
de Rovigo considered it their duty to refuse; and thus the matter terminated.” 

The other duel was fought with M. Adrien de la Valette, principal 
editor of the Assemblée Nationale, for an offensive article in the paper. 
Shots having been exchanged at twenty paces, the affair was declared ter- 
minated, and the parties left the ground. 

The Moniteur has announced the appointment of M. Wallon to the Pro- | 
fessorship of Modern History in the University of Paris, in place of M 
Guizot, who retires on a pension. é 

Iraty.—General Rostolan was relieved of his command of the French 
force at Rome, by General Baraguay d'Hilliers, on the 20th November. 

The Sardinian Chamber of Deputies was dissolved by the King on the 
20th November; and it is reconvoked for the 9th of this month. M. Gal- 
vagno, Minister of the Interior, has issued a stringent address to the Inten- 
dants-General, and Intendants of Provinces, calling on them to “counter- 
act intimidation” of electors; and to recommend the electors to vote, and 
escape the trouble of voting for five years by electing a Chamber in unison 
with the Government. 

Germany.—A memorial has lately appeared in print, on the German 
question, by Prince Leiningen, the leader of the Archduke Regent's first 








Cabinet. 

It commences with allusion to the really astonishing change and revulsion of 
circumstances in the past year. “Instead of that unity for which this time last 
year men were ready to sacrifice their substance and their blood, we now have a 
perfect dualism; in lieu of transcendant liberty, the military dictatorship of two 
great Powers. Germany, that was then on every lip and in every heart—for 
whose glory and greatness the very utmost was readily to be dared—the very 
thought of such a Germany has vanished now; the moment has been lost, never 
again to return. .... Austria, by dint of her victories in Hungary, has once 
more her hands at liberty, and is already standing with her war-practised pra- 
torians on the borders of Germany, from Bregenz to Eger; and the German | 
people, if such there be, has, in its great majority, with ‘hatred of Prussia’ for | 
its watchword, made common cause, conscivusly or unconsciously, with particu- 
larism and private interests against the Federal State octroyed by Prussia.” 
What is to be done? “The can of the matter” must be the conclusive 
answer. Prussia could not bring about the Federal State by force of arms, except 
on condition that she “assured herself, by means of concessions, of the codperation 
of the Democracy, in order to bring the under strata of the population into motion, | 
and organize the revolution anew.” But, independently of other difficulties, “ Prussia | 
cannot do this—first, because the aims of our German Democrats have already, in | 
the event, proved worthy of utter repudiation, and impracticable, making thereby 
every concession impossible which could be supposed to secure the sincere co- 
Operation of these party-leaders; and secondly, (which is of , itself an independent | 
reason, ) because these leaders, the moment anything has had to be really esta- 
blished or carried out, have proved so inefticient, that it is impossible to make use 
of them with advantage. Experience has shown that they are only skilled in de- 
molishing, and in taking their pleasure afterwards in the ruins they have made.” 
‘inally, in such a war, Germans would again be opposed to Germans; other na- 
tions would interfere; and there would be renewed the past disgraces and loss by 
Such interferences. “ The reflection which now immediately presents itself is a 
very mournful one. It has been proved that the German people had neither the 
earnest will nor the courage and internal strength which were necessary for it, to | 
remodel itself as a powerful nation out of the weak complex of larger and smaller 
nations. Unfortunately, it has been proved that these nations, or little nations, 
Were equally fur from being ripe for true liberty; or at least, that they were ill 
able to wear the garb of liberty properly. Thus it was that we saw, as far as 
unity was concerned, the standard-bearers and champions of this unity, one and 
all, from the King down to the Republican, left in the lurch by the nation. . . 
All our struggling and striving, our speaking and writing, our elaboration of doc- 

hes and programmes, leads to nothing, if we have not the Executive power at 
our disposal; and this power, in reality, is at present to be found only in the 

¢ armies of Germany.” His practical deduction, therefore, is—“ That the 
Proposals for the formation of a definitivum in the question of Germany's consti- 
tution should be primarily determined by Austria and Prussia, and then amended 











: i \ t uss and agreed upon by a Congress, which should be composed of the delegates of 
pe that in that war of Europe France would be on the side of Eug- | the individual Governments and of the Popular Representatives of the individual 
States.” 


Early in the week, some London papers gave news from the Cologne Ga- 


sette, that the Austrian Government had protested against the summoning 
of the German Parliament by Prussia, and had threatened to back its pro- 
test by an armed interference, if Prussia persisted. 
| ent of the 7'imes contradicts the statement, as “ perverted and exaggerated.” 
| “ The Austrian Government declares expressly it will do nothing to prevent 

the execution of the plan beyond refusing to participate in it”: that Go- 
vernment, however, concluded its communication with the obscure threat, 
that “ Austria, for its own sake, must be prepared to meet the consequences 
that may spring from what it considers a disastrous policy.” 


The Berlin corre spond- 


Turkey.—There is much contrariety of opinion on the policy of the Paris 


and London Cabinets with regard to their Mediterranean fleet, and the 


Hungarian refugee question at Coustantinople. It has been stated in Paris, 
that the French fleet has never yet gone to the Dardanelles; nevertheless, 
that the President has recalled the fleet from the Dardanelles. On our own 
side of the Channel, the Morning Herald has announced that_“ orders have 
been sent out to Vice-Admiral Sir W. Parker, Bart., G.C.B., to retire from 
the Dardanelles with the fleet under his command, and to proceed to 
Malta.” ‘The contradictions have raised doubts of the concord between the 
two Cabinets. The Paris corrrespondent of the Morning Chronicle professed, 
on Wednesday, to set the matter at rest by this statement— 

“ There is no difference between the Governments on the subject. Ox 
trary, simultaneous orders have been sent out by both Governments to their re- 
spective Ambassadors at Constantinople, placing the two fleets entirely at their 
disposal, according to the circumstances that may arise.” 

Care or Goop Hore.—The Minerva Indiaman, on her way home from 
Calcutta, touched at the Cape, and has brought news from that colony to 
the 28th of September—six days later than our previous intelligence. 

A most critical stage had been reached in the contest between the colo- 
nists and their unwilling coercer Sir Harry Smith. The Anti-Convict As- 
sociation had again and again besought the Governor to take upon himself 
the responsibility of sending the convict-ship and her freight to Ascension 
or any other place. Sir Harry reiterated the expression of his deep sym- 
pathy with the cause of the colonists, but reiterated also his stead/ast in- 
tention to interfere in no sort of manner with the convicts till he should re- 
ceive further instructions from England. In justification of his resolve, 
he made an extraordinary reference to what might occur in the event of 
the convicts being transferred to any other port than that one to which the 
proper authority had legally consigned them: they might rise and massacre 


the con 


|} the whole crew of the ship and set themselves free, and it would be a 


justifiable act under the circumstances. The colonists had prohibited sup- 
plies to the Army, Navy, and all Government establishments; and no sup- 
plies accordingly were granted. The Governor was compelled, in this state 
of things, to make bread in his own house. Commodore Wyvill was 
placed in a similar situation. 

“Her Majesty’s ships Castor and Geyser and the store-ship Seria- 
gapatam were in Simon’s Bay. Wer Majesty's ship Eurydice had sailed 
for England, and the Orestes for the Mozambique.” 

Sanpwicu Istanps.—The Hibernia brings news to the 27th August 
from Hawaii, the capital of the Sandwich Islands. The French and the 
Island Government have quarrelled on the interpretation of the treaty be- 
tween them; the French Consul-General, M. Dillon, had assumed the high 
hand, and proceeded to measures of actual war in carrying out his view. 
The ostensible point of quarrel was the refusal of the Llawaiin Govern- 
ment to levy only 50 per cent import-duty on French brandies; the treaty 
of 1846 stipulating that a prohibitive duty should not be imposed. Other 
causes of quarrel were also put on paper, and a formal demand was made 
of reparation within three days. The reparation having been withheld, the 
French Admiral landed men, captured a fort, and took possession of all 
Island shipping and of the royal yacht. The fort was held three days, and 
then evacuated; and the royal yacht was sent off to Valparaiso with a prize 
crew. The Admiral then departed, with M. Dillon and his family on 
board. The British and American authorities ineffectually offered media- 
tion, and thelatter delivered a strong protest. 

Unirep Srares.—The Hibernia arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday 
with advices from New York to the 14th, and Halifax to the 17th No- 
vember. 

The elections for the House of Representatives had been completed; but 
the results are so even “ that it is impossible to say which party will elect 
the Speaker.” The Senate is Democratic by a large majority. The Phila- 
delphia correspondent of the Morning Chronicle writes—* I learn that the 
forthcoming report of the United States Secretary of the Treasury will 
recommend specific instead of ad valvrem duties; that the duties on raw 
articles will be diminished; those on manufactured goods mostly will be 
increased, particularly on iron.” 

The Empire City steamer had brought news from California to the 2d 
October—a fortnight later. A State Convention had been in session three 
weeks at Monterey, and had settled the leading feature of the constivution 
to be laid before Congress at Washington. It had been determined that 
there should be no slavery in the State, except as a punishment for crime; 
on the other hand, that no free Negroes should be allowed to enter the 
State. The accounts as to the profit of the diggings are very various; and 
seem to be dictated by the limited and particular knowledge of the writers. 
So the quotations of prices are incongruous: on the one hand, sales are de- 
clared impossible, or ruinous from the glut of goods; on the other, the 
prices quoted seem as exorbitantly high as ever. The accounts concur in 
stating that a gold mine has been discovered on the “ranche” of Colonel 
Fremont, on the Mariposas river. This is the first mine discovered in the 
country. The vein has been traced on the surface of the ground for more 
than a mile: the matrix is reddish quartz, and average stone yielded 2 
ounces of gold to the 25 pounds of stone. A silver mine has been dis- 
covered by a geologist sent out to examine. The letter of a writer at San 
Francisco supplies two interesting scraps— 

“The harbour presents for miles an unbroken forest of masts. Ships from 
every nation and country lie here, idle and worthless, with no prospect of ever 
leaving: many must go down at their anchor, for there are not men enough un- 
employed to work the twentieth part of them. The men will leave; there is no 
way of detaining them for duty on board; the naval force has been weakened by 
desertion. . . . . At least seventy-five houses have been imported from Canton, 
and are put up by Chinese carpenters. Nearly all the chairs in private families 
are of Chinese manufacture, and there are two restaurants in the town kept by 
Kong-sung and Wang-tong, where very palatable chow-chow, curry, and tarts, 
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are served up by ‘the Celestials. Washing is still 8 dollars a dozen: and the 
consequence is that large quantities of soiled linen are sent to our antipodes to be 
purified. A vessel just in from Canton brought 250 dozen which were sent out 
a few months ago; another from Sandwich Islands brought 100 dozen; and the 


practice is now becoming general.” 


CanapA.—The Canadian news brought by the Hibernia is of little im- 


portance. The Annexationists of Montreal held their first meeting on the 
8th November. It was pretty numerously attended; the highest accounts 
say 500, the lowest from 150 to 200. The leading speakers were several 
“old Reformers,” two Tories, and a number of French Canadians, chiefly 
young men. The Tories were particular in their avowals of undiminished 
loyalty. Mr. Johnson, indeed, is reported to have said, “ they were going 
to the foot of the Throne to beg the Queen to allow them to earn their sub- 
sistence; and if she refused to allow them, they would submit, as they were 
in duty bound to do,’—a servile declaration that was loudly cheered in 
irony. Mr. Holmes made a speech on the material advantages to be ex- 
pected from annexation with the flourishing Union, which is calculated to 
have considerable effect among those who are to be swayed by written 
statistics. 

The British American League was sitting at Toronto. At a late meet- 
ing, resolutions had been passed which indicated a shifting policy. They 
maintained, that “whether protection or reciprocity were granted or not,” 
the welfare of the colony and its future good government demanded a new 
constitution, embracing a union of the British North American Provinces; 
that “the entire control of our internal affairs be vested in the colony ” ; 
and that the Legislative Council should be elective. The Tories debated 
long upon the second clause, and accepted it reluctantly. It is remarked 
on the fact, that “thisis the first recognition by the Tory party of the 
theory of Colonial independence in their own affairs.” 

West Inpies—The news from Jamaica by the Teviot mail. steamer, 
which reached Southampton on Tuesday, is only three days later than the in- 
telligence brought by the American route last week: by the same American 
route this week the advices from Kingston are carried twelve days later— 
to the 4th of December. The bill to reduce salaries, which was thrown 
out by the Assembly, had been followed up by a bill proposing a prospect- 


ive reduction of public salaries; and so much better a feeling prevailed on | 


the subject, that there was “every reason to believe that,this measure would 
be carried unanimously, and that an immediate reduction of the cost of the 


judicial establishment would take place, on conditions that would be satis- | 


factory to the present holders of office.” 

From Demerara the accounts extend to the 19th October. 
List quarrel was inabeyance. All public business was stagnant pending the 
ensuing elections. Mr. Stanley, Lord Stanley’s son and Lord George Ben- 
tinck’s successor as Member for Lynn, had arrived at George Town, and 
met with a distinguished reception from the colonists. The George Town 
Gazette states, that “ Mr. Stanley, after remaining for some time in Guiana, 
and familiarizing himself with its institutions, its agriculture, its resources, 
its defects, and its state of society, will visit, we understand, Trinidad, Ja- 
maica, and other parts of the West Indies; and thence proceed to Panama, 
and cross over the Isthmus to the Pacific.” 


The old Civil 





jilViscellaneous. 

‘The German papers state that Prince Albert has instituted legal pro- 
ceedings in opposition to a resolution of the Gotha Chambers declaring 
“ certain private domains of his to be the property of the State.” The 


Ober Post Amts Zeitung states the case as follows— 
“ In 1836, the reigning Prince, Duke Ernest, who died in 1844, concluded an 


agreement with the Duke of Nassau, at that time the guardian of the Princes | 


Ernest and Albert; according to which, the yearly rent-charge of 50,000 florins 
(4,160/.) on the ostensible allodial property descending from the mother of these 
Princes, Princess Louisa of Gotha, was to be paid to the two wards out of the 
domanial treasury. Payment followed regularly from that period; but the 
Chambers last year refused to recognize the compact, as the claim upon which it 
rested did not seem sufticiently well-founded. The Chamber, therefore, referred 
the claimants to a court of law, as the medium of making good their claim. 
Prince Albert has therefore proceeded at law, with a view to recover his share of 
the 50,000 florins; and the public takes all the greater interest in the suit, be- 


cause very little was previously known of the existence of any such agreement, | 


and because, moreover, after the demise of Duke Augustus’s maternal grand- 
father, a concursus creditorum had been opened against his (the grandfather’s) 
estate.” 


We have much pleasure in announcing the accession of the Right Hon- 
ourable Fox Maule, M_P., to a seat in the Cabinet.—Globe, 

Cabinet Councils were held at the Foreign Office, on Tuesday, on 
Thursday, and again yesterday—attended by most of the Ministers: at the 
last Mr. Fox Maule was present for the first time. 

Tuesday’s Gazette notified three appointments by the Crown— Benjamin 
Chilley Campbell Pine, Esq., to be Lieutenant-Governor of the district of 
Natal, in South Africa; John Becroft, Esq., to be Consul in the territories 
on the coast of Africa lying between Cape St. Paul and Cape St. John; 

Robert William Keate, Esq., to be Civil Commissioner and Collector of 
Taxes for the Seychelles Islands, dependencies of the Island of Mauritius. 


© The consecration of Dr. Hinds as Bishop of Norwich will take place | 


in the chapel of Lambeth Palace on Sunday next, the 2d of December; 
being Advent Sunday. ‘The Bishops who will assist the Archbishop in the 


ceremony are the Bishops of London, Lincolu, Carlisle, and Hereford. | 


The Bishop of Lincoln attends from his long acquaintance and personal 
esteem for Dr. Hinds, who for some years was an incumbent and Rural 
Dean in his Lordship’s diocese. It is understood that the Bishops of Llan- 
daff and Madras will be consecrated at the same time.—Standard. : 

We are informed that Government has determined to afford effectual as- 
sistance to Mr. Richardson, the African traveller, in prosecuting his travels 
and researches in the great desert of Sahara, Soudan, and the regions of 
Bornou and the Lake Tshad. We understand that it will be part of the 
duties of Mr. Richardson to endeavour to bring the chiefs and princes of 
the interior of Africa into relations of commerce and amity with this coun- 
try. Mr. Richardson is enjoined to embrace every opportunity of impres- 
sing upon the minds of the people and princes of Africa that legitimate 
commerce is preferable to that of the traflic in men. Mr. Richardson will 
be accompanied by Doctors Barth and Overweg, Prussian savans, who are 
charged by Government to draw up a scientific report. This will render 
the mission complete, and the interests of science will be equally consulted 
with those of commerce and philanthropy.—Times. 





en 

Mr. George Frederick Young has replied to Sir John Tyrel!’s letter depre. 
cating the appearance of a want of concord in the Protectionist party, Mr 
Young declares his confident reliance on Mr. Disraeli’s good sense, and on the 
high value attached to his “ codperation "—“ even by Protectionists who do 
not concur in his recently-expressed views”: and he cannot app 
from the little difference alluded to by Sir John, any estrangement caley. 
lated to impede the indispensable unity of action. He offers, in no contra. 
versial spirit, a few words of explanation in reference to the Committee of 
the National Association and its policy— 

“From all quarters we have received the most encouraging evidence of such 
reaction in opinion on free trade as our opponents will soon be unable to gai 
Everywhere the people are prepared for movement. But it was obvious that some 
practical proposition, meeting the wishes and embracing the wants of all, was ne. 
| cessary for obtaining concurrent action. What should that proposition be? After 
| much and anxious consideration, and examining a great number of projects We 
| arrived at the decided conclusion, that to agitate Er a dissolution of Parliament 

would be more likely than any other course to unite the friends of protection 
| throughout the country.” Mr. Young declares his opinion, that “ any proposal to 

obtain redress by appealing to Parliament would have been regarded, by indignant 
| agriculturists, by ruined colonists, by anxious, cheated, and alarmed shipow; 

as a delirium, to end only in brilliant speeches in the House of Commons, and jg 
| ratifying defeats on divisions.” He confesses frankly, that it would, “ for obviogs 
| reasons, be too much to expect Members in the third year of their Parliament 
| existence to feel mach sympathy for our plan, however cordially they may 
| with us in our principles.” In conclusion, he repeats his anxious desire for # to- 
| tal oblivion ” of “ past trifling differences.” 


| 
It is officially notified, that “ on and after the 1st December, a closed mail wij 
| be made up at the General Post-office for Holland, and transmitted daily (Sug. 
days excepted) by way of Belgium. The correspondence for Holland which the 
| public may desire to forward in this manner should be addressed ‘ By Closed Maj 
| vid Belgium.’ The rates of postage to which such letters will be liable will be 
| combined British and foreign rate of 1s. 2d. when not exceeding half an ounce jg 
| weight, 2s. 4d. when above half an ounce and not exceeding one ounce in weight, 
and so on according to the scale for charging inland letters. This postage may 
| be paid in advance, or the letters sent unpaid, at the option of the sender. Newg. 
| papers and prices current will be chargeable with a postage of one penny each, 
which mast be paid in advance.” 

The Victoria and Albert is ordered to be docked at Portsmouth, to have an en- 
tire refit, and to have new boilers planned for her. This will be the third set of 
new boilers within five years, although she is only employed about a month each 
year. When this vessel was launched, we estimated the cost at 100,0001. The 
idea was then scouted, but it is nevertheless the fact that she has cost the country 
altogether nearer 200,000/. than 100,0001.—United Service Gazette. 

Mr. George Bowyer, D.C.L., has been unanimously elected by the Benchers of 
| the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple to the office of Lecturer of that so- 
ciety.— Times. 

Two legal offices have become vacant by sudden deaths. Mr. Sergeant Lawes, 
the principal Registrar at the Court of Bankrnptcy, died on Tuesday, very sud- 
denly, though at an advanced age. Mr. Turquand, one of the official assignees of 
Mr. Commissioner Shepherd’s Court, died on Wednesday morning, in a chemist’s 
shop near Birchin Lane; whither he retired on feeling ill. The vacancies will no 
be filled up. 

When Dr. M‘William was at the island of Boa Vista, in the Cape de Verds, in- 
vestigating the nature and history of the devastating yellow fever introduced into 
that island by her oo? steam-sloop Eclair, a young man named John Jamie 
| son, in the service of Mr. Rendell the British Consul, was, besides himself, the only 
| Englishman who remained in the locality. Mr. Jamieson was of the greatest 
| service to Dr. M‘William. He accompanied the Doctor all over the island; visit- 
ing with him the infected districts, and assisting him to distribute provisions to 
| the starving and distressed population. Mr. Jamieson has recently returned to 
| this country in search of employment. Dr. M‘William has represented his case to 
the Treasury; and Lord John Russell has promptly ordered his appointment toa 
| Weighership in the Customs, trusting “that his future service and good conduct 
| will insure his advancement inthe department.” 

Mr. Nugent has been chosen Master of the Ceremonies at Bath, by a large ma 

jority over the other competitors. 
| Last week, the Right Reverend Bishop Wiseman administered confirmation to 
| eight gentleman [converts] at the Roman Catholic Chapel of the Oratory, in 
| King William Street. The Bishop also previously administered adult baptism to 
| one of the candidates; and subsequently the whole number received the holy com- 
munion. The number of converts included two barristers, but their names did 
| not transpire—Globe. 

On Monday evening, Mr. Thomas Cooper, author of “ The Purgatory of Suicides,” 
| announced, at the Literary Institution, John Street, Fitzroy Square, that a be- 
| quest of 10,0002. for the erection of a working man’s hall in the Metropolis, bad 

just been made by a Mr. Jenkins. The building is to be for the free use of work- 
| ing men of all denominations, under the control of twelve directors, who have 
| been nominated. Mr. Cooper also stated, that Mr. Hall, the celebrated geologist, 
had expressed his intention, on the completion of the building, to present his mag- 
| nificent museum to it; and further, that a gentleman, whose name did not tral 
spire, would furnish a library of 1,000 volumes. 

A valuable library and museum have been offered by an ardent lover of the arts 
| to the Corporation and inhabitants of Plympton, as being the birthplace of St 

Joshua Reynolds, provided a suitable building be erected for its reception, ands 
| curator appointed kr the care of the same.— Western Luminary. 
| The Society of Friends have determined, no matter what may be the conse 
| quence, never to serve on a jury when the life of a fellow creature is at stake— 
Liveapeat Albion. 


The Examiner has made a very elaborate replication to Mr. Charles 
| Phillips's exculpatory letter. 
| The reply begins by quoting the two articles of 27th June and 11th July 1840, 
| which originally brought the conduct of Mr. Phillips nnder review. ‘The first of 
| these articles commences with a passage which fairly indicates the aim and toue 
| of the whole— “ Mr. Phillips's Defence of Courvoisier. 

“For the honour or for the dish uf the professi of the law, it should bk 
known whether Mr. Phillips’s speech in defence of Courvoisier, after the murderer 
had confessed his guilt to him, does or does not exceed the bounds of an advocate’s 
licence. It would be unjust to present it as an example of professional morality 5 the 
question is, whether it is or is not accordant with professional morality.” 

The article had then impugned the advocate’s conduct, on the ground that be 
| did not change his line of defence after the confession of guilt hid been made, bat 
threw out the cruellest insinuations against the witness Sarah Mancer, an 
| fonlest charges against the Police. It had quoted from the Z'imes a statemet 
| of the interview which Mr. Phillips had with the Judges in the Grand Jory 
room on the Monday after the trial, when he complained of the charge that 
been made against bim in regard to his appeal to the Deity: the article had not 
| adopted, or even commented on this charge, but simply printed underneath it this 
| sentence—“In the Times report we find this emphatic assertion [put in 3%, 

Phillips's mouth}. ‘The omniscient God alone knew who did this crime. 

Such were the two charges made by the first article. There was no allusion ® 
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the fact that Mr. Phillips retained his brief after the confession. The article 
had finished with these passages of general criticism— 
# whether all this accords or not with professional morality, it is not for us to de- 
cide; but, if it does, the public will probably be disposed to think that the profession 
id change its name from the profession of the law to the profession of the lie. We 
like to know the breadth of the distinction between an accomplice after the fact, 
and an advocate who makes the most unscrupulous endeavours to procure the acquittal 
of a man whom he knows to be an assassin.” aE NE i 
The second article had dwelt chiefly on specialties immaterial to the present 
controversy. It had alluded to the point of retaining the brief, but not to make 


* Or wate might,” it said, “feel bound by rule, even after a confession of guilt 

been communicated to him, to go through a defence: but in this case we contend, 

the advocate should scrupulously refrain from any line of defence the effect of | 
which would be to procure the acquittal of his client by criminating or destroying the | 
characters of persons who had but borne true evidence against him. The defence 
should turn, in such case, on the sufficiency of proof and on technical points, and not on 
the impugnment of honest evidence, or (worse still) on insinuations of guilt against the 

- ” 





“ These two articles,” says the Examiner, “comprise our charge against Mr. 
Phillips. It has been restated by us from time to time, never with any other 
feeling than these articles evince. It would have been difficult to overstate any- 

ing so grave. When the fact became known that Sarah Mancer had been lodged 
in a lunatic asylum, driven mad by the sufferings and terrors arising out of the 
Courvoisier trial, it was an illustration, not an aggravation, of Mr. Phillips's de- 
fence of his client.” : 

Mr. Phillips, in his exculpatory letter, marshalled his defence under three heads, | 
implying as many distinct charges. These the Examiner enumerates, with a 
commentary— : 

“ The first is that of having retained his brief; which we expressly excepted from our 
charge. It now appears that he retained it with the sanction of the Judge, Mr. Baron 
Parke, who assisted Chief Justice Tindal in trying the case, and to whom the fact of 
the confession was communicated. The second is that of having appealed to Heaven 
as to his belief in Courvoisier’s innocence; «which we gave him at the time the credit of 
having denied. As we have said, we did not accuse him of solemnly protesting that 
belief, but of solemnly acting it. Our assertion was, not that he invented a falsehood 
to profess faith in his client’s innocence, but that he invented a falsehood to profess ig 
norance of his client’s guilt; and that he profaned the name of the Deity by using it to 
give solemnity to this falsehood. The third and last accusation to which Mr. Phillips 
replies is that of having endeavoured to cast imputations of guilt upon the female ser- 
vants; and the sum of his answer on this head is to requote that very ‘God forbid he 
should,’ &c., which we carefully quoted in our original comment on his speech; and to de~ 
clare the charge to have been solely derived from his cross-examination of Sarah Man- 
cer on the day when he still supposed his client innocent; to thich cross-examination we | 
never even remotely adverted.” | 

These points are fortified by detailed quotations from the Times report of the | 
proceedings; a report which Mr. Phillips says he has carefully reperused through - | 
oat, and which he guarantees to be may | faithful. In parallel columns the 
journalist quotes what Mr. Phillips asserts he did not say and what he now ad- 
mits he did say. 

ist, His assertion that the charge of having appealed to Heaven as to his be- 
lief ia Courvoisier’s innocence is a false, foul, and malignant untruth, parallel 
with his admission that after the crime had been confessed to himself and Mr. 
Clarkson, and communicated by them to Judge Parke, he had made the following 
statements— 

“Tt was not his business to prove who did the crime ; that was the task they (his op- 
ponents) had undertaken. Unless that was proved, he would beseech the Jury to be 
cautious how they imbrued their hands in this man’s blood. Tue OMNiscrentT Gop | 
ALONE KNEW WHO DID THIS CRIME: he was not called on to rend asunder the dark 
mantle of the night, and throw light upon this deed of darkness. . . . . If they acquitted 
the prisoner of the murder, he was still answerable forthe robbery, if guilty of that. And 
even supposing him guilty of the murder, WHICH INDEED WAS KNOWN TO ALMIGHTY 
Gop ALONE, and of which, for the sake of his eternal soul, he hoped he was innocent, it 
was better far, that in the dreadful solitude of exile, &c. &e. .... His anxious task 
was now done ; that of the Jury was about to begin. — Might God direct their judgment.” 

2d, His quotation of the passage in which he disclaimed imputing guilt to the 
innocent servants, and his implication that he had not elsewhere in his speech 

done aught to nullify the effect of that disclaimer, parallel with the following pas- 
—_ directly imputing the guilt to the innocent servants in conspiracy with the 
Police— 


“They were bound to show the prisoner’s guilt, not by inference, by reasoning, by 
that subtle and refined ingenuity which he was shocked to hear exercised in the opening | 
address of his friend, (why does Mr. Phillips now omit this ?) but by downright, clear, 
open, palpable demonstration. Tow did they, &e. And here he would beg, &c.. . . . 
He wished not to asperse the female servants. God forbid, &c. It was not at all neces- 
sary in this case to do so. .... The prisoner had seen his master retire to his peace- 
ful bed, and was alarmed in the morning by the housemaid, who was up before him, 
witha cry of robbery, and some dark, mysterious suggestion of murder. * Let us go,’ 
said she, ‘ and see where my Lord is.’ le did confess that that expression struck him as 
extraordinary. If she had said, ‘ Let us go and tell my Lord that the house is plun- 
dered,’ that would have been natural; but why should she suspect that anything had 
happened to his Lordship? She saw her fellow servant safe, no taint of blood about the 
house; and where did she expect to find her master? Why, in his bedroom, to be sure. 
What was there to lead to @ suspicion that he was hurt? Courvoisier was safe, the cook 
was safe, and why should she suspect that her master was not safe too?” } 

“ His learned friend demanded, who murdered Lord Wm. Russell? J/e (Mr. P.) was 
not bound to show that; but he had a right to know who placed the bloody gloves in the pri- 
soner’s trunk between the 6th and 14th of May, when the prisoner had been already three 
days in gaol? Had thcre not been practices here? ‘ Thus bad begins, but worse re- 
mains behind.’ This man, it was evidently determined, should be made the victim of some 
Soul contrivances. . . . . Some villains must have been at work here to provide proofs of 
guilt against the prisoner, and endeavour to make the Jury instrumental in rendering 
him the victim, not of his own guilt, but of their machinations.” 

In the same speech with these pregnant suggestions, had occurred attacks on 
Pearce the Policeman, as a “ miscreant,” who had endeavoured to intimidate the 
prisoner into confession, in order that he might “ share the plunder—4501 —which 
was to be divided over Courvoisier's coffin”; of Baldwin the Policeman, as a man 
who “ equivocated, shuffled, and lied on his oath,” doing “ his best in the work of 
conspiracy to earn the wages of blood”; and of the respectable Madame Piolaine, 
whose decisive evidence on the Thursday had produced the confession of Friday 
morning, as the keeper of a house without character in a disreputable neighbour- | 


To neutralize the effect of Mr. Baron Parke's favourable testimony and Chief | 
Justice Tindal’s concurrence, the Examiner supposes that Mr. Baron Parke must 

ve been inattentive to the passages now quoted respecting the appeal to God; 
and remarks, that “the greater partof Chief Justice Tindal’s summing-up was 
directed to the removal of suspicions of an ‘ unjust and depraved conspiracy ” plot- 
ted by the witnesses against the prisoner, to the clearing away stains from the 
characters of the maid-servants, to the removal of the imputations against the 

pectability of Mad Piolaine, and to the unloosing such epithets as ‘ mis- 
creant bloodhounds’ and ‘inquisitorial ruffians’ from members of the Police.” 





The new number of Fraser's Magazine contains an “ occasional discourse 
on the Negro question,” purporting to be the writing of an “absconded re- | 
porter,” but unmistakeably emanating from the same pen with the “ Sartor 

: us” of the magazine, and full of severe truths, set forth in the 
richest grotesque colouring. It is a speech delivered, “‘ by we know not 
whom, and of date seemingly above a year back,” apparently in Exeter 
1; it expounds doctrines which would assuredly create an explosion in 
respectable place, and are not unreasonably suspected by the author to 
pretty much in ‘a minority of one,’ in the present wra of the world.” 
general drift of the speech is this. The members of the Universal 
Abolition-of-Pain Association are eloquently but humorously rebuked for 


their mismanaged philanthropy in the West Indies; which has set the Ne- 
gro “ free"—the author sneers much at freedom, especially as impersonated 
by the Irish vagabond paupers in London—in order that the said Negroes 
may enjoy a fruitless idleness. For the speaker's doctrine is, that each 
man of us born to this world has appointed duty of werk, which must be 
done; and that if we do it not voluntarily, we have “a right to be com- 
pelled to work.” 

“ West Indian affairs, as we all know, and some of us know to our cost, are in 
a rather troublous condition this good while. In regard to West Indian i 
however, Lord Jobn Russell is able tocomfort us with one fact, indisputable where 
so many are dubious, that the Negroes are all very happy and doing well. A 
fact very comfortable indeed. West Indian Whites, it is admitted, are far enough 
from happy; West Indian Colonies not unlike sinking wholly into ruin: at home 
too, the British Whites are rather badly off; several millions of them hanging on 
the verge of continual famine; and in single towns, many thousands of them 


| Sore put to it, at this time, not to live ‘ well,’ or as a man should, in any sense 


temporal or spiritual, but to live at all. These, again, are uncomfortable facts; 


| and they are extremely extensive and important ones. But, thank Heaven, our 
| interesting Black population,—equalling almost in number of heads one of the 
| Ridings of Yorkshire, and in worth (in quantity of intellect, faculty, docility, 


energy, and available human valour and value) perhaps one of the streets 
Seven Dials,—are all doing remarkably well. ‘ Sweet blighted lilies,'—as the 


| American epitaph on the Nigger child has it,—sweet blighted lilies, they are 


holding 2 their heads again! How pleasant, in the universal eS abroad, 
and dim dreary stagnancy at home, as if for England too there remained nothi 

but to suppress Chartist riots, banish United Irishmen, vote the supplies, and wa 
with arms crossed till black Anarchy and Social Death devoured us also, as it 


| has done the others—how pleasant to have always this fact to full back upon: 


our beautiful Black darlings are at last happy; with little labour except to the 


“ Exeter Hall, my philanthropic friends, has had its way in this matter. The 
Twenty Millions, a mere trifle despatched with a single dash of the pen, are paid; 
and far over the sea, we have a few Black persons rendered extremely ‘ free’ in- 
deed. Sitting yonder with their beautiful muzzles up to the ears in pumpkins, 
imbibing sweet pulps and juices; the grinder and incisor teeth ready for ever 
new work, and the pumpkins cheap as grass in those rich climates; while the 
sugar-crops rot round them uncut, because labour cannot be hired, so cheap are 
the pumpkins;—and at home we are but required to rasp from the breakfast 
loaves of our own English labourers some slight ‘ differential sugar-duties,’ and 
lend a poor half-million or a few poor millions now and then, to keep that beauti- 
ful state of matters going on, A state of matters lovely to contemplate, in these 
emancipated epochs of the human mind; which has earned us not only ths praises 
of Exeter Hall, and loud long-eared hallelujabs of laudatory psalmody from the 
Friends of Freedom everywhere, but lasting favour (it is hoped) from the Hea- 
venly Powers themselves ;—which may at least justly appeal to the Heaven: 
Powers, and ask them, if ever in terrestrial procedure they saw the match of it 
Certainly in the past history of the human species it has no parallel; nor, one 
hopes, will it have in the future. 

“Sunk in deep froth-oceans of ‘ Benevolence,’ ‘Fraternity,’ ‘ Emancipation- 
principle,’ ‘Christian Philanthropy, and other most amiable-looking, but most 
baseless, and in the end baleful and all-bewildering jargen—sad product of a 
sceptical Eighteenth Century, and of poor human hearts left destitute of any 
earnest guidance, and disbelieving that there ever was any, Christian or Heathen, 
and reduced to believe in rosepink Sentimentalism alone, and to cultivate the same 
under its Christian, Antichristian, Broad-brimmed, Brutus-headed, and other 
forms,—has not the human species gone strange roads during that period; and 
poor Exeter Hall, cultivating the Broad-brimmed form of Christian Sentiment- 
alism, and long talking and bleating in that strain, has it not worked out re- 
sults? Our West Indian legislatings, with their spoutings, anti-spoutings, and 
interminable jangle and babble; our twenty millions down on the nail for Blacks 


| teeth, which surely, in those excellent horse-jaws of theirs, will not fail! 


| of our own; thirty gradual millions more, and many brave British lives to boot, 


in watching Blacks of other people's; and now at last our ruined sugar-estates, 
differential sugar-duties, ‘immigration loan,’ and beautiful Blacks sitting there 
up to the ears in pumpkins, and doleful Whites sitting here without potatoes to 
eat: never till now, I think, did the sun look down on such a jumble of human 
nonsenses ;—of which, with the two hot nights of the Missing-Despatch Debate, 
God grant that the measure might now at last be full! But no, it is not yet 
full; we have a long way to travel back, and terrible flounderings to make, and 
in fact an immense load of nonsense to dislodge from our poor heads, and mani- 
fold cobwebs to rend from our poor eyes, before we get into the road again, and 
can begin to act as serious men that have work to do in this universe, and no 


| longer as windy sentimentalists that merely have speeches to deliver and de- 


spatches to write. Oh Heaven, in West Indian matters, and in all manner of mat- 
ters, it is so with us; the more is the sorrow !— 

“ The West Indies, it appears, are short of labour; as indeed is very conceiv- 
able in those circumstances; where a Black man by working about half an hour 
a day (such is the calculation) can supply himself, by aid of sun and soil, with 
as much pumpkin as will suffice, he is likely to be a little stiff to raise into hard 
work! Supply and demand, which, science says, should be brought to bear u 
him, have an uphill task of it with such a man. Strong sun supplies itself gratis, 
rich soil in those unpeopled or half-peopled regions almost gratis; these are his 
‘supply’; and half an hour a day, directed upon these, will produce pumpkin 
which is his ‘demand.’ The fortunate Black man, very swiftly does he settle his 
account with supply and demand ;—not so swiftly the less fortunate White man 
of these Tropical localities. He himself cannot work; and his Black neighbour, 
rich in pumpkin, is in no haste to help him. Sunk to the ears in pumpkin, im- 
bibing saccharine juices, and much at his ease in the creation, he can listen to 
the less fortunate White man’s ‘demand,’ and take his own time in supplying it. 
Higher wages, massa; higher, for your cane-crop cannot wait; still higher,—till 
no conceivable opulence of eane-crop will cover such wages! In Demerara, as I 
read in the blue book of last year, the cane-crop, far and wide, stands ay 
the fortunate Black gentlemen, strong in their pumpkins, having all struck ull 
the ‘demand’ rise a little. Sweet blighted lilies, now getting up their heads 
again!” 

“Tt behoves us of this English nation,” quoth the writer, “to overhaul 
our West Indian procedure from top to bottom, and ascertain a little better 
what it is that Fact and Nature demand of us, and what only Exeter Hall 
wedded to the Dismal Science demands "—the Dismal Science, that is, of 
“ Supply and Demand.” And here he enforces his doctrine of the right to 
be compelled to work. Moreover, he sets forth that the proprietorship of 
the West India islands ultimately vests “in him who can best educe from 
them whatever of noble produce they were created fit for yielding: he, I 


| compute, is the real Viceregent of the Maker there; in him, better and 


better chosen, and rot in another, is the property vested by decree of 
Heaven's chancery itself.” ? 

“Let me suggest another consideration withal. West India Islands, still full of 
waste fertility, produce abundant pumpkins: pumpkins, however, you will please 
to observe, are not the sole requisite for human wellbeing. No; for a pig they are 
the one thing needful, but for a man they are only the first of several things need- 
ful. d now, as to the right of chief management in cultivating those West 
India lands; as to the ‘right of property’ so-called, and of doing what you like 
with your own? The question is abstruse enough. Who it may be that has a 
right to raise pumpkins and other produce on those islands, perhaps none can, €x~ 
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cept temporarily, decide. The islands are good withal for pepper, for sugar, for 
sago, arrow-root, for coffee, perhaps for cinnamon and precious spices; things far 
nobler $1an pumpkins; and leading towards commerces, arts, politics, and social 
develcpm ‘nts, which alone are the noble product, where men (and not pigs with 
pumpkins) are the parties concerned ! ° ns . . 

“Observe, my friends, it was not Black Quashee or those he represents that 
made those West India Islands what they are, or can by any hypothesis be con- 
sidered to have the right of growing pumpkins there. For countless ages, since 
they first mounted, oozy, on the back of earthquakes, from their dark bed in the 


| 
| 


Ocean deeps, and reeking saluted the Tropical Sun, and ever onwards till the Euro- | 


pean White man first saw them some three short centuries ago, those islands had 
_—- mere jungle, savagery, poison-reptiles, and swamp-malaria: till the 

yhite European first saw them, they were as if not yet created,—their noble ele- 
ments of cinnamon, sugar, coffee, pepper black and grey, lying all asleep, waiting 
the White Enchanter who should say to them, Awake! ‘Till the end of human 


history and the sounding of the Trump of Doom, they might have lain so, had | 


Quashee and the like of him been the only artists in the game. Swamps, fever- 

jungles, man-eating Caribs, rattle-snakes, and reeking waste and putrefaction, this 
had been the produce of them under the incompetent Caribal (what we call Can- 
nibal) possessors till that time; and Quashee knows, himself, whether ever he could 
have introduced an improvement. Him, had he by a miraculous chance been 
wafted thither, the Caribals would have eaten, rolling him as a fat morse] under 
their tongue; for him, till the sounding of the Trump of Doom, the rattlesnakes 
and savageries would have held on their way. It was not he, then; it was another 
than he! Never by art of his could one pumpkin have grown there to solace any hu- 
man throat; nothing but savagery and reeking putrefaction could have grown there. 
These plentiful pumpkins, I say therefore, are not his: no, they are another's; they 
are his only under conditions; conditions which Exeter Hall, for the present, has 
forgotten; but which Nature and the Eternal Powers have by no manner of means 
Yorgotten, but do at all moments keep in mind, and, at the right moment, will, 
with the due impressiveness, perhaps in a rather terrible manner, bring again to 
our mind also!” . ° . . 

“The West Indian Whites, so soon as this bewilderment of philanthropic and 
other jargon abates from them, and their poor eyes get to discern a little what the 
Facts are and what the Laws are, will strike into another course, I apprehend! I 
apprehend they will, as a preliminary, resolutely refuse to permit the Black man 
any privilege whatever of pumpkins till he agree for work in return, * * * 
The State wants sugar from these islands, and means to have it; wants virtuous 
industry in these islands, and must have it. The State demands of you such ser- 
vice as will bring these results, this latter result which includes all. Not a Black 
Ireland, by immigration, and boundless Black supply for the demand ; not that,— 
may the Gods forbid !—but a regulated West Indies, with Black working popula- 
tion in adequace numbers; all ‘happy,’ if they find it possible; and not entirely 
unbeautiful to gods and men, which Jatter result they must find possible! All 
‘happy’ enough; that is to say, all working according to the faculty they have 
got, making a little more divine this earth which the gods have given them. Is 
there any other ‘happiness,—if it be not that of pigs fattening daily to the 
slaughter? So will the State speak by and by. 

“ Any peor idle Black man, any idle White man, rich or poor, is a mere eye- 
sorrow to the State; a perpetual blister on the skin of the State. The State is 
taking measures, some of them rather extensive in Europe at this present time, 
and already, as in Paris, Berlin, and elsewhere, rather tremendous measures, to 
get its rich White men set to work ; for alas, they also have long sat Negro-like up 
to the ears in pumpkin, regardless of ‘ work,’ and of a world all going to waste for 
their idleness! Extensive measures, I say; and already (as, in all European 
lands, this scandalous year of street-barricades and fugitive sham-kings exhibits) 
tremendous measures ; for the thing is instant to be done. 

“ The thing must be done everywhere; must is the word. Only it is so terribly 
difficult todo; and will take generations yet, this of getting our rich European 
White men ‘set to work!’ But yours in the West Indies, my obscure Black friends, 
your work, and the getting of you set to it, is a simple affair; and by diligence, 
the West Indian Legislatures, and Royal Governors, setting their faces fairly to 
the problem, will get it done. You are not ‘slaves’ now; nor do I wish, if it can 
be avoided, to see you slaves again: but decidedly you will have to be servants to 
those that are born wiser than you, that are born lords of you,—servants to the 
Whites, if they are (as what mortal can doubt they are?) born wiser than you. * * * 
And if ‘slave’ mean essentially ‘servant hired for life,—for life, or by a con- 
tract of long continuance and not easily dissoluble,—I ask, whether, in all hu- 
man things, the ‘contract of long continuance ’ is not precisely the contract to be 
desired, were the right terms once found for it? Servant hired for life, were the 
right terms once found, which I do not pretend they are, seems to me much pre- 
ferable to servant hired for the month, or by contract dissoluble in a day. An ill- 
situated servant that—servant grown to be nomadic; between whom and his 
master a good relation cannot easily spring up! 

“To state articulately, and put into practical Lawbooks, what on all sides is 
Jair from the West India White to the West India Black; what relations the 
Eternal Maker has established between these two creatures of His; what He has 
written down, with intricate but ineffaceable record, legible to candid human in- 
sight, in the respective qualities, strengths, necessities, and capabilities of each of 
the two: this will be a long problem; only to be solved by continuous human en- 
deavour, and earnest effort gradually pertecting itself as experience successively 
yields new light to it. This will be to ‘yind the right terms’ of a contract that 
will endure, and be sanctioned by Heaven, and obtain prosperity on Earth, be- 
tween the two. A long problem, terribly neglected hitherto;—whence these West 
Indian sorrows, and Exeter-Hall monstrosities, just now !” 

The blockade of Western Africa—enterprise vast and futile—must be 
given up; as well hedge in a cuckoo. ‘There are but two centres to “ this 
slave mischief,” Cuba and Brazil, which are perfectly accessible and ma- 
nageable. Would you set a watch on every hen-roost when you know the 
fox and his den? 

“If the Laws of Heaven do authorize you to keep the whole world in a pother 
about this question; if you really can appeal to the Almighty God upon it, and 
set common interests, and terrestrial considerations, and common sense, at de- 
fiance in behalf of it,—why, in Heaven’s name, not go to Cuba and Brazil with a 


sufficiency of 74-gun ships, and signify to those nefarious countries, that their | 
| organs, 170, (being an increase of 36 on the preceding week,) whilst the average 


procedure on the Negro question is too bad; that, of all the solecisms now sub- 
mitted to on earth, it is the most alarming and transcendent, and, in fact, is such 
that a just man cannot follow his affairs any longer in the same planet with it; 
that they clearly will not, the nefarious populations will not, for love or fear, 
watching or entreaty, respect the rights of the Negro enough ;—wherefore you 
here, with your seventy-fours, are come to be king over them, and will on the 
spot henceforth see for yourselves that they do it! Why not, if Heaven do 
send you? The thing can be done; easily, if you are sure ot that proviso. It can 
be done; it is the way to ‘suppress the Slave-trade’; and so far as yet appears, 
the one way.” 


An importation having taken place from the Continent of a quantity of figures 
and other articles of a most indecent and improper character, formed of vulcan- 
ized material, orders have been given for them to be seized under the act of Par- 
liament in force having reference to foreign importations of an immoral tendency, 
and to be immediately and entirely destroyed. This was an instance which it 1s 
to be regretted is sometimes shown of a most inventive talent with a facile power 
of execution being turned to the most degrading and disgusting uses.—7imes. 

The great chemist Damas is, as you know, our Minister of Commerce and Pub- 
lic Works. The advantage of having a truly scientific man connected with the 
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Government of the country has already become apparent. The new Minister }, 
appointed a committee of practical and competent men to organize a general x “4 
tem of public baths and washhouses for the poor. These useful institutions on 
in great numbers here, but they are private speculations. M. Dumas desires that 
every parish shall have an establishment of its own, accessible to the amen 
members of the community—they, in fact, are most in need of them. ‘Anothes 
question taken up by M. Dumas is that connected with the medical service of the 
spas in France. The mineral waters of France are numerous and of almost eve ’ 
variety; but, if we except the sulphurous springs of Barrages, and the alkali 
waters of Vichy, are comparatively unknown and neglected. M. Dumas dune 
to turn public attention to these natural sources of health; and, with this dina 
is about to create a Medical Clinique connected with them, and intended to illys. 
trate their properties—Paris Correspondence of the Medical Times. 

The Corsaire lately remarked that M. Alexandre Dumas was not present og 
the reception of the President at the Théatre Historique. M. Dumas hag ap. 
swered the editor by a letter indicating his faithful adherence to the fortunes of 
the exiled family of Orleans. “ You say, ‘ We know not where M. Dumas was? 
I will tell you. M. Dumas was in a solitary corner, in which he deplored at the 
same time the instability of human affairs and the prompt and easy forgetfulness 
of men. M. Dumas had nothing to do in the reception given to the President, 
M. Dumas had, as he was accustomed to do on nights of great representation, en. 
gaged the two boxes of the Duke de Montpensier, in order not to have the pain of 
seeing them occupied by another prince. In fine, M. Dumas had not, Guring the 
whole evening, any other relation with the President, than to request in Writing 
through the medium of M. Bacciocchi, pardon for the son-in-law of the stage. 
manager of the Théatre Historique, who had been arrested the previous evenip, 
for uttering seditious cries. That promised pardon has not been yet granted. } 
am not, Sir, one of those who forget; and if I had been at liberty to change the 
name of the Théatre Historique the day after the Revolution of February, jt 
would have been called the Théatre Montpensier.” : 

There seems every probability that the Pacha of Egypt’s challenge to th 
Jockey Club will be taken up. Letters have passed on the subject between Mr. 
Greville and the British Consul at Cairo, the Honourable Charles Augustus Myr. 
ray. It is stated that the Pacha will stake any sum from 10,0002. to 50,0001 
with either of the European Consuls; and will have a course of some ten miles 
guarded with soldiers throughout, so as to insure fair play and freedom from jp. 
terruption. The course would be straight, and of an undulating though not hilly 
surface, covered with loose sand containing stones. Mr. Murray thinks that the 
distance and ground are such that a first-rate steeple-chase horse would be fitter 
than a racer; bottom and power being more needed than stride or fleet action, 
The Pacha has the purest Arab blood in the world: he will probably start two 
horses and two mares intherace. He is so confident of winning, that he offers g 
start of 300 yards. Mr. Murray cautions his English friends against despisi 
their adversary, or sending anything but the best; but he thinks they will win, 

On the marriage, last week, of the second daughter of Baron Anselm yon 
Rothschild, of Frankfort, with Baron Willy von Rothschild, of Naples, the sum of 
one million of florins (83,000/.) is said to have been presented to the youthfa} 
pair by Baron Amschil von Rothschild, the head of the great Frankfort firm, 
The ceremony was performed under a strict observance of the older Jewish ritual, 
Baron Willy being a devoted Hebrew.—Berlin Correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle. 

A well-known and wealthy caterer for public amusement [Mr. Barnum] an- 
nounces that he has authorized his agent in Europe to offer Jenny Lind 1,000 
dollars per night for two hundred nights’ performances, besides paying the ex- 
penses of herself and her attendants. He also states that he has offered as secu- 
rity to deposit 10,0002. with the London banker of this gifted lady—New York 
Correspondent of the Times. 

The Literary Gazette announces the return to Paris of M. Rocher d'Hericourt 
from a journey in Abyssinia of long duration, bearing about a score of manu 
scripts in the Ethiopean language, of vast antiquity and great literary value; 
one manuscript is a copy of the Bible, written at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, which differs in some respects from the ordinary version. But M. 
d’Hericourt has also brought home many specimens of a plant, the root of which 
reduced to powder is a cure for hydrophobia, both in men and brutes. A poten 
tate of the country instructed him in this virtue of the plant, assured him of its 
general and unfailing use, and showed him its efficacy by experiments on dogs, 
A committee of the Académie des Sciences was appointed to test the efficacy of 
the specimens in this clime. 





Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 





























Number of Autumn 

Deaths. Average. 
ZyMOLIC Discases.....cseccceccccceccreccccerscsesseesesserseeess 178) one «= B07 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. ae 49 
Tubercular Diseases ......6.e0 cee cececececcceesecceesceseeeseee M47 178 
Diseases of the Brain, Spina! Marrow, Nerves, and Senses lol 125 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ...... 2... sce eecneeeeeeee 40 40 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 170 2u 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .... 56 65 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &¢.... 26. cccecseceesereeeeeee . 9 lt 
Childbirth, dis of the Uterus, &e........465 8 10 
Rheumatism, ses of the Bones, Joints, &c 4 8 
Diseases of the n, Cellular Tissue, &c 1 1 
Malformations. . 3 4 
Premature Birth 13 23 
Atrophy... ° 2¢ 18 
Age .... 35 57 
Budden ..cccccccccscccs covcseseers ° see 13 12 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance .....-.+++.seeereeeee l4 36 


Total (including unspecified causes). ......++s+.esee+ees 892 1162 | 
“The return for the week ending last Saturday shows that the deaths regis- 
tered in the Metropolitan districts were 892, a number which is less by 270 thao 


| the weekly average of five previous autumns raised according to probable increase 


of population. It is satistactory to observe that, as compared with the average, 
namely, 1,162, the mortality has exhibited a considerable decrease during a period 
of seven weeks: from the beginning of the present month the total deaths in each 
week have been less than 900. In the class of zymotic or epidemic diseases, 118 
deaths are enumerated, whilst the average is 307; from diseases of the respiratory 


is 214. Phthisis, which is not included in the latter class, was fatal to 104 per- 
sons, or rather less than the usual number; pneumonia, or inflammation of the 
lungs, (which now increases rapidly,) to 82, nearly all children; and bronchitis to 
60. From typhus there were ouly 34 deaths, a smaller number than has b 
recorded for a long period; from scarlatina, 35; from measles, 30; from hooping- 
which has re- 


cough, only 12; from influenza, 4. The mortality from smallpox, i 
cently been low, suddenly rose from 6 deaths in the previous week to 1/ oe 
0 


last. Fortunately, the deaths from diarrhea, which were only 16, are now « 
the average. Only two deaths from cholera were registered in the week: a mal 
who had lived in Shilton Court, Bedfordbury, died in Charing Cross Hospital, ¢ 
‘consecutive fever afterjcholera,’ (three weeks’ illness); and a child after eighteen 
hours’ illness, in Blandford Mews, in the Rectory, Marylebone. A woman ot forty- 
six years, on whom an inquest was held, died in the Regent's Park sub-district, 
of ‘exhaustion from want of sufficient food,’ according to the verdict of the Jury. 
“ Annexed to the present return are tables of 18,166 deaths from cholera ad 
diarrbeea in London, distinguishing sex, and showing the different ages at whi 3 
they occurred, and also the annual rate of mortality derived from the deaths a0 
population at each age. Amongst other facts, it is shown that the mortality 
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aa suet 
the epidemic was uniformly greater among males than females up to the age of 
30 or 35; that between 35 and 45 years women suffered more; that in the decen- 
nial period following, the rate of mortality was nearly equal to both sexes, and that 
up to 85 it was greater among women, at which age the proportion turns in their 
favour. It also appears that from 25 years the rate of mortality constantly in- 

up to extreme age, though generally diarrhoea was the milder form which 
the epidemic assumed in the case of octogenarians. 

“The mean reading of the barometer was above 30 inches on Tuesday; the 
mean of the week was 29.753. The mean temperature was below the average of 
the same days in seven years during the last five days, except on Friday, when it 
was slightly higher. The mean of the week was 43.3°; on Thursday, it was only 
38.3°, but rose 6° on the day following.” The mean direction of the wind for the 
week was North-east. 


Miss Leggatt, who was found guilty of stealing a violin at Leeds, the Jury de- | 
ciding the matter by drawing lots, has been released from prison by order of Sir | 
George Grey. | 

Some thieves took advantage of the darkness on Sunday nigit to steal about 
fifty of the brass handles from the carriages on the line of the London and North- 
western Company, at one of the stations near Birmingham. 

The Yorkshire Gazette publishes the following particulars of an execution at 
York, two centuries ago, for a murder the facts of which bear a remarkable co- | 
incidence with the Bermondsey murder. “ Execution at York.—On Tuesday, April 
13, A.p. 1649, George F. Merrington and Maria Merrington his wife were execu- 
ted at the gallows of St. Leonard's, Green Dykes, without Walmgate Bar, for the 
wilfal murder of William Rex, Esq., of Dunnington, near York. This dreadful 
murder was committed in their house, at Fulford, in the evening, just before din- | 
ner, on the 9th day of March. Mr. Rex's body was found by a piece of cord that 
led to his grave in the kitchen, where they buried his body, near the fire-place, on | 
the 13th of March, by Thomas Radge, constable of the village. Their bodies, after | 
the execution, were given to the surgeons for dissection.” 

An old woman has been found dead on the road near Nenagh. A Coroner's | 
Jary decided that she “ died of starvation.” Yet this miserable creature, who de- | 
nied herself food, had six sovereigns and fifteen shillings stitched in her gown. 

A young gentleman of Cork, son of the late Captain Courtayne, in amusing a 
companion by pretending to = a penny from his mouth through his ear, 
actually swallowed the coin. It passed into the stomach, produced an ulcer, and 
eventually caused death. 

Liverpool was visited with a very dense fog on Monday morning. Several acci- 
dents, both on land and water, are reported. 

News has arrived of the foundering of the Pandora steamer, on the 26th 
ultimo, on her voyage from London to Alexazdria; having been purcha:ed by the 
Egyptian Government. The Asia, Australian emigrant-ship, fell in with the 
Pandora while in a sinking state: the boats of the Asia were immediately sent 
out, and the crew of the Pandora were rescued: in a few minutes later, the boilers 
exploded, aud the steamer sunk. 


The accounts from the North of France report recent falls of snow, and other 
meteorological signs indicative of a very severe winter. These accounts are 
generally confirmed by the English provincial papers.— Times. 

The Chester Courant says of agriculture in Wales—“ It is curious that where- | 
ever English is spoken, the farming is very superior, and has much progressed of 
- | 
| 
| 





late; whereas in the Welsh parts, little improvement can be traced. 

One of the Lyons journals gravely relates that the thieves of London constantly 
carry chloroform about them, and when they select a victim, seize him by the 
throat, and compel him to breathe the stupifying vapour until he falls senseless ! 

A Scotch paper, in mentioning the death of an old postrunner in the Orkneys, | 
calculates that during the twenty-nine years which he had passed in the service 
of the Post-office, he had travelled 117,000 miles on foot, and 13,000 miles by | 
sea, across ferries. 

In the course of the last ten days a speculation has been closed which is almost | 
without parallel in the obstinacy and fatuity which it exhibits. A lot of cotton | 
has been sold in our market, which was originally purchased during the specula- | 
tive mania of 1825, and which has consequently been held for twenty-four years, | 
the owner refusing to sell for less than it originally cost. The results are as fol- | 
lows—The price in 1825 was, we believe, 1s. 9d. per pound; the cost, with inter- 
est, warehousing, &c., 10s. 6d.! The price realized was 7jd. The article, when | 
sold, was of excellent quality, and in good condition. We believe that the neigh- | 
bourhood of Manchester furnished the sensible speculatur.—Liverpool Standard. | 

A venerable old lady, “the oldest inhabitant ” of this parish, has just been re- | 
lieved by death from the cares of this world. Her name was Sarah Newling; and | 
she expired on Sunday last, at the ripe age of one hundred years minus a month | 
only. For a large number of years the only sustenance of the deceased was bread ; | 
which she was in the habit of carrying with her continually, and as continually | 
munching, after cutting it into small pieces with a shut-knife which was her 
constant companion, being, like bread, scarcely ever absent from her hand. The | 
deceased had five sons and daughters; but of these three only are now living, al- 
though their descendants are almost innumerable. The deceased, at the time of 
her death, had forty grandchildren living, and great and great-great grand- 
children in such numbers that no member of the family has been bold enough to 
attempt the task of reckoning them up. It may be stated without the slightest 
exaggeration, that she has ‘eft one hundred and fifty great and great-great | 
grandchildren. Most of the latter branches are resident in Cambridge; and the | 
wife of one of the grandchildren, residing in Botolph Lane in that town, was but | 
a short period back confined with twins.—Bury Herald. 

POST-OFFICE REGULATIONS. 

The Postmaster-General has ordered the following notice to be posted in | 
the window of every post-office in the kingdom. 
_“ Book Post.—1. A single printed volume may be posted for any part of the 
United Kingdom, at the rate of 6d. a pound, on the tollowing conditions—2. It | 
must be sent without a cover, or in a cover open at the ends. 3. It must not | 
Contain writing (except the name and address of the sender) on more than one | 
Page. 4. It must be prepaid in stamps. | 


; placed on a footing of war; 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
a on Saturday, the 24th day of Nov. 1849, 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Metes lesued ccccccccccccccecs £29,570,425 | Government Dedt .......++.. £11,015,1080 
| Other Securities ......+.+0++« 2,944,900 

Gold Coin and Bullion ....... 14,293,348 

Silver Bullion ........e006 «+ 277,077 


| 
} 
£29,570,425 | 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities, (in- 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity £14,338 973 
Other Securities .. e. 9 660 633 
Notes 11,571 395 


£29,570,428 


Proprietors’ Capital 





Public Deposits* 
Other Deposits 








Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,109,699 Gold and Silver Coin 809,750 
£36 320,159 £36,350 159 





* Inciuding Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comiaissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


The Paris correspondent of the Zimes communicates the important in- 
telligence, that the French Government has given notice to the British 
Government of its intention to exercise the right conveyed by the tenth 
article of the Joint Slave-trade Prevention Treaty, to discontinue the mainte- 
nance of its contingent to the joint blockade squadron on the West coast of 
Africa at the end of the first five years: that period will expire on the 
29th of May 1850. The 7imes of this morning follows up the announce- 
ment in a paper so decidedly applauding the French Government for re- 
linquishing the fruitless blockade, that it may be taken as indication of 
Lord Palmerston's tardy assent to the abandonment. 

It is believed that the vexatious system of passports between England 
and France will be so far modified as to remove most of the inconveniences 
so often and with so much reason complained of by English travellers.— 
Times Correspondent at Paris. 

The Moniteur du Soir of Thursday contradicts the report of the Presi- 
dent's speech to the newly-made Prefects, as published in the Crédit. 

It was confidently asserted among well-informed commercial circles in 
Paris, yesterday, that M. Fould is about to withdraw from the Treasury, 
and to be succeeded by M. Denis Benoist, a pure Legitimist. 

A telegraphic despatch was transmitted from Paris on Thursday to re- 
call 4,000 men of the French army in Rome forthwith. It has been said 
that the men have not proper quarters for the winter. 

The Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany has proclaimed an amuesty for 





| all crimes of high treason and other political offences committed up to the 


21st of last month, subject to several exceptions, including ringleaders and 
offenders against the religion of the state. 

We learn from an authentic source at Berlin, that the Prussian Govern- 
ment has declared to the Danish Cabinet that it is indispensable to the 
carrying out of the negotiations for peace, to enter into a correspondence 
with the Stadtholdership of Holstein; that if this be not done, the Prus- 
sian troops will be withdrawn next month, the negotiations for peace on 


| the side of Prussia broken off, and Denmark carry on the negotiations di- 


By the Ist December, the island of Alsen is to be 
Sonderburg is to be palisaded, the entrench- 
ments armed with troops, and quarters have been bespoken for 10,000 
men; the estate of Rowhof alone is to provide for 260 men. The Danish 
soldiers seem to have lost all spirit.— Letter from Flensburg, Nov. 24. 

The Saxon Chambers were opened by the King in person on the 26th 
of November. ‘The King’s speech disappointed public expectation, from 
its formal tone and barrenness. 


rect with the Dutchies. 


A Cabinet Council was held today at the Foreign Office—the fourth 
this week. 

All the Ministers will remain in town until the week after next, when 
most of them will proceed to their respective seats. One Secretary of 
State will remain in town.— Globe. 

Last night’s Gazette notifies the ap pointment of the Royal Commission 
for inquiring into Smithfield Market, and markets in the city of London for 
the sale of meat; to consist of the following persons—George Cornewall 
Lewis, Esq., Sir James Duke, Bart., Sir Harry Verney, Bart., William 
Miles, Esq., Professor Richard Owen, the Honourable Frederick Byng, and 
John Wood, Esq. 

The Bishop-elect of Norwich, Dr. Hinds, and the Bishop-elect of Llan- 
daff, Dr. Ollivant, were formally inducted yesterday into their respective 
sees, at Bow Church, by Sir John Dodson, Vicar-General to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. There were rumours afloat in the morning of an intended 
opposition to Dr. Hinds, but no objector came forward when the usual pro- 
clamation was made. Very few persons were present, and the proceedings 
terminated shortly after twelve o'clock. 

The new Dean of St. Paul's, Dr. H. H. Milman, was formally inducted 
and installed yesterday, in the Cathedral Church. 

The Golden Lectureship, in the gift of the Haberdasher’s Company, 
vacated by the Reverend Thomas Dale, was this day conferred on the 
Reverend Henry Melville. 

We are informed, on good authority, that with the view of undertaking 
some further steps to ascertain the fate of Sir John Franklin and his gal- 


“ Limitation of Sizeand Weight.—5. The length of an inland letter or packet | lant companions, a committee of officers experienced in Arctic navigation— 


ounces, the letter must be prepaid. 

“ Registration of Letters—7. Great security may be given to a letter by 
Tegistering it ; fee tor inland letters, 6d. 8. All letters containing money or other | 
articles of value should be registered. 

“ Money Orders.—9. Money orders should be presented without delay; the | 
lapse of two calendar months will entail a second payment of the commission, | 
and the lapse of twelve calendar months will entail the loss of the whole sum for 
which the order is drawn. | 

“Stamps.—10. Wherever letters can be posted, an applicant may demand to 
be supplied with stamps or envelopes; tenpenny or shilling stamps, however, can | 


must not exceed two feet. 6. The weight is unlimited; but if it exceed four 


namely, Captains Sir William E. Parry, Sir John Back, and F. W. Bee- 
chey, associated with the Admiralty Hydrographer, Rear-Admiral Sir Fran- 
cis Beaufort, were yesterday summoned together to consider the most ad- 
visable means for carrying out the wishes of the Government. 
| lant and distinguished officers are each expected to furnish on Monday next 
their opinions with reference to the probable position of Sir John I rank- 
lin, and their recommendations as to the new expedition which it is in- 
tended to organize.—Muorning Herald. 


These gal- 





The Metropolitan Commission of Sewers yesterday agreed unanimously, 


only be purchased at certain large offices. Stamps may be had singly. 11. The | “That a Committee be formed, composed of the whole body of Commis- 


use of stamps greatly facilitates the business of the office. They may be affixed 
to all letters, &c., posted in the United Kingdom, whether inland or foreign, and 
for late letters they must be used, except at the Metropolitan chief offices. 
Newspapers.—12. With a postage-stamp affixed, a newspaper, though written 
on, May be posted for any part of the United Kingdom. 13. The public would 
greatly facilitate the operations of the Post-oflice by giving complete and legible 
and by using letter-boxes.” 


| sioners, including the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, and the four 
other members of the City Commission, to consider the course which should 

| be adopted respecting the plans which have been sent in to this Commis- 
sion for the drainage of the Metropolis.” 


The anniversary of the Scottish Hospital, held yesterday—St. Andrew's 


Day—was distinguished by the presence of Mr. Abbott Lawrence, the Ame- 
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rican Minister. Admiral Sir Charles Napier presided, and proposed Mr. 
Lawrence’s health in terms of international compliment. Mr. Lawrence 
replied with much warmth of feeling towards this country— the country 
which contains the ashes of his ancestral kith and kin, Sir Charles Na- 
pier having alluded to the schemes of a railway and a great canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama, Mr. Lawrence made these declarations— 

“T beg to say that the United States ask for no exclusive privileges in either 
of these schemes. We will ask this country to subscribe with ourselves for these 
great improvements. We will ask Great Britain to join with us in guaranteeing 
a neutrality of these great highways. We ask no exclusive privileges, and we 
don’t mean to grant any. These territories should be open to all the world. So 
far as the United States are concerned, they should be dedicated to the benefit of 
mankind all over the world.” 


Agricultural meetings, convivial or otherwise, have been held at Sturmin- 
ster in Dorsetshire, Burton-on-Trent in Lincolnshire, and Handley in 
Cheshire. The speakers at the Sturminster meeting regretted the absence 
of the inspiriting Mr. Huxtable, with his annual statement of ways and 
means: a laugh was raised at the suggestion that he was expecting to re- 
ceive and entertain the last man whom the Dorsetshire farmers would de- 
light to honour—Sir Robrrt Peel. Mr. Bankes, the County Member, in 
apologizing for the absence of Mr. Yeatman, Chairman of Quarter-Ses- 
sions, made some statements of interest regarding an increase of crime in 
the county— 

“Taking the dear year of 1845—dear when compared with the very low prices 
of the present year—and comparing it with the cheap year of 1849, he found 
that there were, in 1845, 588 persons convicted in the county. In this year, up 
to this period, he was sorry to say the number was 1,184. Let it not for a mo- 
ment be supposed that he was saying cheap produce produced crime—far from 
it; but he said it was a bitter disappointment to him, when he had hoped that 
one of the results of the great experiment, one of the benefits promised to them, 
was so entirely falsified, and that instead of finding at that time that they might 
diminish the establishments of their workhouses and the cost of their gaols, 
they were called on to have special and intermediate sessions for the prisoners, 
and to add to their workhouses, or to leave them in that overcrowded state in 
which many of them are to be found at present.” 

The Handley meeting was chiefly of tenant-farmers; and was cha- 
racterized by a general expression of opinion that rents must be reduced. 

A movement towards a readjustment of the Land-tax has been com- 
menced in some of the parishes which make up the Holborn division of the 
county of Middlesex. It is believed that the case of those parishes pre- 
sents a fair example of what holds pretty generally throughout England: 
hence the effort to bring about a change is invested with a larger interest 
than would otherwise belong to it. 
division, the case stands thus. The sum of 13,629/. 13s. 5d. (redemption 
being excepted) has to be paid into the Exchequer by the Commissioners 
of the Land-tax for the division. The division consists of seven parishes; 
and if the sum to be levied were raised equitably over the whole, according 
to the present value of property, 1 1-64d. in the pound would be sufficient. 
It so happens, however, that many years ago the gross sum was portioned 
out among the parishes; the principle of the allocation being, that where the 
largest amount of property existed the most should be paid. That appor- 
tionment remains in force; but as regards the amount of rateable property, 
the tables have been turned, several of the parishes which were rated the 
lowest having become the richest. Property in the incorporated parishes of 
St. Andrew and St. George the Martyr is charged at the rate of 1s. in the 
pound; in the Liberty of the Rolls, 2s.; in St. John’s Hampstead, 3¢.; 





Practically, as regards the Holborn | 


| 


whilst in Marylebone the rate is one-eighth of a penny in the pound, in | 
St. Pancras it is a farthing, and in Paddington one-seventh of a penny. It | 
is this inequality which constitutes the “ grievance” complained of at the | 


public meetings of the highly-charged ratepayers. The object is to get the 
old practice of rating by the division, instead of by separate parishes, re- 
stored; and were this done and the present value of property taken, the 
rate, as already stated, would not exceed 1 1-64d. in the pound. Coun- 
sel have given an opinion that the present mode of rating is not legal; 
and a case in the shape of an appeal was recently taken before the Com- 
missioners, with the view of inducing them to adopt such a course as would 
allow the question of legality to be decided by one of the higher courts: 
but that course the Commissioners evaded. 


At the last meeting of the | 


malecontents, it was resolved to “ bombard” the Commissioners with cases | 


of appeal, preparatory to asking, in conjunction with other divisions simi- 
larly situated, the interference of Parliament. 


In the Central Criminal Court, yesterday, Mr. Bodkin asked the Court to fix | 


the amount of bail for the appearance of Lord Dunboyne to answer a true bill 
of indictment that had been found against him by the Grand Jury for causing a 
false entry to be made in the parish registry of marriages. The proceedings had 


| 


been taken under the 6 and7 Will. LV. cap. 86, sec. 41; and the facts leading to | 


the charge were these. On the 27th August 1842, Lord Dunboyne married the 
late Lady Dunboyne, at Paddington Church; and in the March of the following 
year, she, as a widow, raised 4,500/. by way of mortgage on her estates; repre- 
senting that so long as she was a widow she had power to raise money on her 
estates, which were considerable. In December 1845, Lord Dunboyne again mar- 
ried her, at St. George’s Hanover Square, then causing a false description to be 
entered in the parish registry of that chnrch; and that act formed the subject- 
matter of the present proceedings. Lady Dunboyne died in 1846 or 1847. In 
opposing the application, Mr. Ballantine said that there were now no fewer than 
three suits in Chancery pending about this matter, and the present proceedings 
were only taken to harass and intimidate the family. Bail was fixed at 500/. for 
Lord Dunboyne, with two sureties at 2501. each. 


At an inquest, yesterday, on the body of the late Mr. Sergeant Edward Hobson | 


Vitruvius Lawes, Mr. Dens, a surgeon, stated his opinion that the deceased 


brought on spasm of the heart, through imprudently leaving his warm bed | 


during a very severe night, and drinking a tumbler of cold water. The Jury re- 
turned a verdict accordingly. 

The Botanical Society of London held its thirteenth anniversary meeting on 
Thursday evening, at its rooms in Bedford Street, Strand. The Society increases 
annually, and now numbers 249 members. Mr. J. G. Gray, F.R.S., was re- 
elected President; Mr. J. Miers, Mr. F. R. Sand, Mr. E. Doubleday, were elected 
Vice-Presidents. 





THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT IN CANADA. 
[FROM A PRIVATE LETTER TO A FRIEND. ] 
By an accident, I did not get the Spectator containing your notice of the re- 
moval of the seat of Government in Canada. However, you shall see if we agree. 
The seat of Government, as long as the Union was tocontinue, must necessarily 
have been at Kingston or Montreal. I agreed with the opinions written at the 
time in favour of the latter city. It might have remained at Montreal if Lord El- 
@in had been a man of courage. He contributed to frighten the Members of the 


| —namely, from 2 to 24 per cent. 


Legislature—too fearful to prorogue Parliament himself—and finally ran awg 
from Lower Canada, under pretence of a tour of pleasure. Could anythj 
more degrading or humiliating than such conduct? yong te 

The reasons given for the removal of the seat of Government to Montreal g 
against its removal to Toronto. Poly 

For the present, both parties, being in an infernal fright, agree to go to 7, 
ronto. The value of property instantly rises there. The Upper Canadians ts 
were really against the Union, are satisfied. What will be the state of thj 
when Parliament is to meet at Quebec? Won't the Upper Canadians cman’ 
What will the owners of property say? Flesh and blood won't be quiet when the 
value of property is to fall at Toronto. 

When Roltomet meets at Quebec, and French votes carry any measure will 
there not be an outery against the Union? All Upper Canada will be in ‘om 
against the Union. 

This will not happen for four or five years; and perhaps the delay wil} pp 
enough to satisfy official consciences. Looking to the future is no part of the 
capacity required in statesmen. 

The removal of the seat of Government has given the coup-de-grace to the 
Union. It is as clear as the sun. 

I was against the Union,—it was carried by the people of Montreal against th 
wishes of Upper and Lower Canada. But things could not have remained g 
they were. 

Now, there ought to have been no attempt made to extend the Government jp 
Canada over one wide district. You were not establishing a sovereign suprem, 
authority. You had to govern subordinate local districts by subordinate Legis. 
latures. You wanted superior municipal legislatures, with powers regulated by 
local requirements. The Montreal district was too English to be governed by the 
French at Quebec, or by the Upper Canadians at Toronto. It is a powerful dig. 
trict, full of energy, activity, and nearly all the talent inthe country. The Pro. 
vince should bave been divided into three, with one general Council of Delegates 
from the Legislatures of the three, to regulate the apportionment of customs 
revenues, &c. 

If something of this sort is not done, you may consider the Province as gone, 
The key-stone of the Union has been smashed by making the Government peri- 

atetic. Everything will now be on the move—nothing constant, fixed, or stable, 
There can be no affection for such a system. 

The population of Upper Canada is now nearly equal to that of Lower Canada, 
and they already want a new apportionment of Members. If they get the 
majority they will be entitled to, they will vote to remain at Toronto. This 
would have been prevented if the seat of Government had remained wher 
it Was. —_—_— 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXxcHANGE, FripaAY AFTERNoon, 

The English Funds have been in a state of almost continued advance; ani 
though trifling reactions have on more than one occasion occurred, the general re- 
sult of the week’s business has been to establish an improvement of more than 
1 per cent upon the closing prices of last Saturday. The price of Consols has 
been as high as 953; which point was reached after the usual bours of business 
yesterday; and though a reaction of 4 per cent occurred in the course of this 
morning, the market closes firmly at the highest price—95g 3 for Account. The 
improvement is entirely occasioned by the great plenty of money, and the con- 
sequent closing of some speculative accounts which were opened in anticipation 
that the political state of Europe would produce a decline in prices. The trans- 
actions of the week have been unusually extensive; some very large sales of stock 
by influential brokers having occurred. The rate of discount continues the same 

t 

The business of the Foreign Market has been more extensive than usual; with 
a greater demand during the last day or two for the Peninsular and South Ame- 
rican Stocks than has been observed for some time. Spanish Active Bonds 
reached 19}, and the Three per Cents 294, in the course of the day; and though 
not so firm as it has been, the market closes within a shade of the highest quota- 
tions, An advertisement has appeared notifying the payment on the Ist Feb- 
ruary next of the dividend on Portuguese Three and Four per Cent Consolidated 
Stock, which became due on the Ist July 1848. The price of these securities 
has consequently advanced about 24 per cent; the Four per Cents having been 
done at 36}, and the Three per Cents at 354. Mexican Stock has also advanced 
about 1 per cent, and closes at 274 4. Of the South American Bonds, Buenos 
Ayres have advanced to 44—that is, between 2 and 3 per cent; and Venezuela 
nearly in the same proportion, the latter having been at 294, and closing at 27} 
to 284. The Russian, Dutch, and other Northern European Stocks are also 
higher, although the transactions in them have been unimportant. 

The Railway Shares are firmer, and the general tone of the market is better than 
it has been for some time. The advance upon the more important Shares is from 
2/. to 3/., and upon the lesser varieties from 5s. to 10s. Some interest is attached 
to the course of Brighton Shares. It was anticipated, that upon the cessation of 
the cholera and the return of the numerous persons who were driven to Brighton 
to escape that disease, the tolls of the Railway would decline: this does not ap- 

sar to have been the case, and the price of the shares, which had been improving, 
ie risen this week between 2/. or 37. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE 0’CLOCK. 

The opening price of Consols for Account! was 959, and for Money 95); the 
quotation is now 954 § for Money, while there are buyers at 95g for Account. As 
yet the transactions of the morning have been unimportant. In the Foreign Mar- 
ket there is an evident disposition to purchase Spanish Stock; the Active Bonds 
have been done at 19}, and the Passive at 4}. Mexican are also higher, as are 
most of the current varieties, although the quotations are for the most part 
merely nominal. The Railway Share Market is advancing, and there is a greater 
disposition for investment than has been for some time observable. The follow- 
ing are the only transactions yet recorded—Eastern Counties, 74 4; Great West- 
ern, 61; Brighton, 82; North-western, 1143 4; Midland, 514 51. 

Saturpay, Two 0'CLOCK. | 

The English Funds close at an advance of jth per cent upon the morning’ 
prices, the last quotation of Consols for Money being 95§ 3, while there were buy- 
ers at 95} for Account. Money has been in demand, and interest at the rate 
2 per cent per annum was paid this morning for loans upon the security of Eng- 
lish Stock. No transactions of importance have, however, occurred. ‘The busi- 
ness of the Foreign Market has been unusually extensive, as the following record 
will indicate—Brazilian, 87; Buenos Ayres, 45 46; Chilian, Three per Cents, 56; 
Equador, 3g 4; Grenada, 164; Ditto Deferred, 35; Mexican, 274 § § § 28: Peru- 
vian, 534; Ditto Deferred, 174 18; Portuguese Four per Cents, 363 74 8; Russiad, 
109; Spanish Active, 194 § $; Ditto Passive, 4 4; Ditto Three per cents, ane 
Venezuela, 293 30; Ditto Deterred, 94; Belgian, Four-and-a-half per Cents, 86) 
Dutch, Two-and-a-half per Cents, 554; Ditto Four per Cents 834 } 
Mines—St. John del Rey, 10 3 ex. div.; Cobre Copper, 294; Santiago de Cubs, 
54; United Mexican, 43. Banks—Australasian, 243; British North Americad, 
42; Colonial, 7 6}; Union of Australia, 28. 

The Railway Share Market is still improving, and it will be seen by the follow- 
ing list of bargains that prices have generally advanced—Ambergate, Notts, 
Boston, 53 6; Birmingham and Oxford Junction, 244; Caledonian, 124 3 13; 
Ditto Preterence, 9 4 $; Chester and Holyhead Preference, 10}; Eastern Coul- 
ties, 74 4 §; Ditto Northern and Eastern, 54; Great Northern, 84 8; Great 
Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 30} 1; Great Western, 614 60} 14 62; Ditto 
Half-shares, 29 8; Ditto Quarter-shares, 12}; Ditto Fifths, 11g 4 4; Ditto New, 
17L, 74 4 93 Hull and Selby, 94; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 100/. paid, 60bi 
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Ditto Half-shares, 29; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 824 13 24; Ditto 
nteed 5 per cents, late a Thirds, 104 3; London and North-western; 
1149 4 16; Ditto New Quarter-shares, 124 7 134; Ditto Fifths, 83; Ditto 101 
M. and B. C., 23 3; London and South-western, 314 32; Midland, 

51h 51 525 Midland, 50/. Shares, 94 § 4 §; Norfolk, 244 4; North British, 43; 
North Staffordshire, 84 3 4 §; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 10; South- 
19% 203 3; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 18 4 184; York 

4 3: Ditto Preference, 74 7 $; Boulogne and Amiens, 
24 dis.; Paris and Rouen, 209 1; Rouen and Havre, 94. 

4 


tern and Dover, 
a North Midland, 194 3 
53 4; Northern of France, 








3 per Cent Consols «.++++++- G5@ § Danish 3 per Cents ....+..+. 72 
Ditto for Account ..--buyers 95} | Dutch 24 per Cents... eee 549 5h 
3 per Cent Reduced...++--+- 94% § Ditto 4 per Cents ....--.-- + 82) 3) 
By por Cents «++ +++eeeeeeees 953 & } Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 28 } 
Long Annuities. -++++++++++++ 8 7-16 3 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....--- 53 3 
Bank Stock...-+++++++ee+++ 198 200 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842 37} 83 
Exchequer Bills--+++++-++++ 46 52 pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 81 83 
India Stock «+++++++ teeeeees | Russian 5 per Cents .......- 108 10 
Brazilian 5 per Cents---+--- 86 7 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 19} 20 
Belgian 4} perCents.---++++ 86 7 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...... 39 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents --- . 946 Venezuela ....sccesceseeees 28 30 
938 100 


Danish 5 per Cents «++++++++ 





The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 24th November 
exhibit, when comp ired with those of the preceding week, the following results— 














BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. crease. 
Rest .--.+++-+++ ee ceecececesessseeces eeerece ZI0Q ewes —_— 
Public Deposits «+++ ++eeeeeeeee ececcccececce 849,127 cecece — 
Other Depusits..--++++++++ ° 456,388 ° ° — 
Seven-day and other Bills «.++.++-e+--eeeeee 77,989 cian man 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight IGBSG we ene —— 
Other Securities «...+eeeeeeeeeeeee ecccsccess cesses £70,060 
Notes unissued ..--seccceccccccceseccceesecs 543,740 9.4 qmune 
Actual Circulation ......-+. eeccccccccccesece eccce 182,610 
IssvUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ....-++++++- PPOTTTITTT TTT itt ies BG1,130 — eweee — 
Bullion .cccsccccccccccccccsccccccccscees oe 342,944 ceeee 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments ....- eseeee 16,380,184 «..+- 16,037,690 
Actual Circulation .....- covccccccece ececeeece 17,999,030 ...++ 18,181,640 





THE THEATRES. 
The Jago of Mr. Macready, being a character more popular than his 
Othello, attracted a large audience on Monday. 





Though the Adelphi Theatre has been open for some weeks, we have 
long been without that commodity the real “ Adelphi piece.” The Suns «/ 


Mars looked like an attempt to introduce a milder, and we may add a | St , , am 
| “ tinancial reform. 


weaker sort of article, among a public which requires the strongest viands. 
A drama with but a few visible situations, and in the hands of two or three 
performers, is just what the Adelphiau audience do not like. A long list 
of scenery, a large congregation of actors, a striking termination to every 
act, and a palpable interest, giving rise to a succession of stirring incidents, 
—such is the diet which the Adelphian stomach demands. 

The Willow Copse, the novelty of the present week, is a piece of the 
orthodox stamp. Perhaps by not giving a part to Mr. Munyard, the 
authors (there are two) have not rigidly solved their problem; but still, as 
everybody else is employed, their solution will be willingly accepted. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


More important is the fact that Te Willow Copse does not contain a mur- | 


der, or even a suspicion of murder. But then we have a splendid case of 
seduction; in which the erring damsel attempts suicide, and the aged father 
—a type of moral respectability—goes mad; and the scenes between parent 
and child may rank among the most striking situations in modern melo- 
drame. Moreover, as the seducing gentleman holds his estates simply be- 
cause a certain will is not found, and some plebeian scamps are aware of the 
existence of the precious document, and resolve to get possession of it, we 
have an allowance of that coarser half- humorous villany without which 
the picture would not be complete. If our readers are connoisseurs of 
Adelphi pieces, they will see already that Madame Celeste, Mr. Hughes, 
Mr. Boyce, and Mr. O. Smith, are furnished with parts. Let us add, that 


Mr. Paul Bedford represents a degree of moral depravity more facetious in | 


its aspect than that portrayed by Mr. O. Smith; that in Mr. Wright's cha- 
racter wickedness reaches its vanishing-point and goes out just in time to 
benefit virtue; and that there is a country girl, not very important to the 
plot, but acted with remarkable truthfulness by Miss Woolgar; and we have 
shown that every one is provided for, save and except the aforesaid Mun- 
yard. 

Some of the incidents, perhaps the whole plot of this piece, are, we be- 
lieve, taken from a French drama. It is, however, so thuroughly Eng- 
lished as not to bear the slightest indication of foreign origin; and the 
authors, whose language is really above the usual level, deserve almost as 
much praise as if they had invented instead of adapting. With The Willow 
Ms pse the Adelphi may be considered sufficiently stocked for several wecks 
0 come. 


_ The Lyceum has a novelty the very reverse of the one we have been 
Just describing,—a little piece, with the certificate of its Gallic birth visibly 
attached to it, and written on the principle of employing as few personages 
as possible. In fact, we are reminded of those days when Lafont and some 
belle of Mr. Mitchell's company occupied the stage of the St. James's 
Theatre for three-quarters of an hour, and, uninterrupted by any third 
party, won smiles from appreciating stalls. A husband, who sees his wife 
Just on the point of eloping with auother man, and cures both the 
sinners, not by severity, but by sang froid—not by opposing their plans, 
but by offering to aid them with a divorce—is the essential character of 
the piece; and his coolness and shrewdness, manifested by verbal poiuts 
as frigid and as sharp as icicles, are infinitely amusing. A piece more per- 
fectly acted than this Delicate Ground—in which Mr. C. Mathews, Ma 

e Vestris, and Mr. Robert Roxby are the sole performers—is not to be 
seen; and the dialogue, which is admirably terse and epigrammatic, re- 
quires the nicest delivery to do it justice. ‘The French original is called 
Brutus, lache César; the English adapter, who has done his work so per- 
fectly, is Mr. Charles Dance. Another novelty, also from the French, 
named Drop the Curtain, is written with some humour, and is marked by 
an excellent representation of maudlin drunkenness by Mr. Charles Ma- 
thews; but the story is not developed with sufficient neatness; and though 
parts amuse, the piece can scarcely obtain a permanent success. 


At the New Strand Theatre, the old stock comedies of our dramatic 
Collections are revived with éclat; Mrs. Glover being an important addition 
to the company. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE FREEHOLD LAND PROJECT MEASURED. 
Mn. Coppen’s Freehold Land scheme is a great improvement 
on Mr. Feargus O’Connor’s, but it is quite as little of a national 
movement. Although it is not all that it professes to be, its 
tinancial calculations are more honest; the extravagance or dis- 
ingenuousness of its promoters lies in the promises of certain 
large results from comparatively small causes working by de- 
vious and uncertain channels. Let us take Mr. Cobden’s own 
account of the scheme, and see what it is, before we show what 
it is not. 

“The object of the Metropolitan Freehold Land Society,’ 
Mr. Cobden says, “is to purchase large estates, comparatively 
speaking, and divide them among the members of the associa- 
tion, [who are to be persons of the middle or shopkeeping class 
and the working class] at the cost price.” Mr. Feargus O’Con- 
nor’s plan was similar so far; but it differed in the mode of rais- 
ing the purchase-money. Mr. O’Connor proposed to collect 
penny subscriptions, to purchase land as funds accrued, and to 
divide that land by lot among the subscribers until all should be 
satisfied; the allottees further paying annual reut or iastalinents 
until they should have replaced the purchase-money out of the 
land. ‘That, if we remember rightly, was Mr. O’Connor’s scheme, 
the failure of which we have all witnessed. Mr. Cobden pro- 
poses that the allottee shall lay down the purchase-money ; his 
association being in fact, first, a savings bank to amass the money 
of the industrious man, and secondly, a land-agency to effect the 
purchase at the smallest cost. In that way he assumes that the 
society will be an instrument for raising the condition of the 
working class: which is in some degree true. The object 
originally put foremost in this movement, however, was the crea- 
tion of a new electoral class of county voters, which was to Lave 
the twofold function of obtuining political power for the new free- 
holders, and to afford support for those measures of renovated 
statesmanship which Mr. Cobden has most at heart, especially 
We will not now raise any question about 
the direct success of this movement, but will merely glance at 
the qualifying abatements set forth by Mr. Cobden himself. 

Mr. Cobden states that the society will proceed under the 
Building Societies Act; which “ makes no provision for buying 
estates and dividing them,” but the process will be effected 
through “ the directors,” “ at the risk of the parties buying the 
estate,” who will “ give the members the refusal of the land” ; 
and he has full confidence in the “ high character” the “ truly 
responsible moral” character, of the Trustees. The title, then, 1s 
to be effected under a mode of stretching an act of Parliament 
passed for a different purpose; and subscribers must trust their 
money and its ultimate appropriation to “ the Directors” or 
“ the Trustees,” in whom, at present, Mr. Cobden has full conti- 


, 


dence. The procedure, therefore, is one marked by considerable 
uncertainty. He will not promise to obtain the forty-shilling 


freehold at 20/., or 30/., for it may cost 101., or even 50/.; a large 
sun, which may no doubt be saved by individual working men, 
but we doubt whether great numbers will save even 20/, at all 
events until they are better educated,—a condition that does not 
apply to the present day. Mr. Cobden will not undertake to pro- 
mise that the 20/., 30/., 40/., or 50/, shall purchase the freeholder 
an estate “ at his own door”—it may be “a few parishes off” ; 
but it will “ give him an investment in the ‘ firm set earth,’ 
which never does run away,” as railway shares may do; further, 
aman “may claim to poll in any part of the county,” even for 
property situate at the other eud of his division; and the free- 
holder “ would not care so that he had a good title and received 
his rent by the penny post ”: which is true. As to the title, we 
have seen how circuitous must be the process of attaining it; and 
as to the rent, landlords, even of tenants well to do, often receive 
excuses in lieu of rent. The success of the project must depend, 


| first and secondly, as Mr, Cobden admits, on “ the correctness of 


the calculations in forming the society,” and “ on the character 
and stability of those who have the responsible management of 
the society”; but, thirdly and foucthly, it must depend on the 
solvency of the humble landlord’s tenant, aud on the validity of 
the land-title, on which the vote itself, the ultimate object, 1s to 
be based. Uncertain in its operation, “ the work coul! not be 
accomplished in aday”; “ it would be along and hard struggle” ; 
but “7fhis health and strength permit,” Mr. Cobden would be 
willing to devote “ to this questjon ” “ some portion of his time, 
every working day, for the newt seven years.” It is, then, to be a 
seven-years agitation for the objects which we have described in 
Mr. Cobden’s own terms. 

Supposing the seven-years labour to accomplish success, it is 
not yet made clear what proportion of the new freeholders would 
consist of working men, and what of the smaller shopkeeping 
class ; most probably, a far larger proportion of the latter, The 
effect, therefore, in elevating the condition of the working man, 
must be very partial ; and when we are talking of “ the People ” 
alias “the millions,” it may be said that the influence will be 
wholly insigniticant—merely a benefit in individual cases. 

As to the political effect, surely that is greatly over-¢ stimated, 
even in the modest promises of Mr. Cobden! The county voters 
are 512,000 ; the tenants-at-will, “ which constitute the strength 
of the squires,” are 108,000. The latter class, however, is not the 
whole “strength of the squires,” but only the absolutely dispo- 
sable strength ; and it would scarcely be antagonized by the 
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50,000 voters at the disposal of the town societies. And even if 
that were probable, there is nothing to prevent “the squires” 
from setting about a counter-manufacture of freeholds. For our 
data we have not gone beyond the statement of Mr. Cobden him- 
self ; and even by that we are enabled to perceive how very little 
trust is to be reposed in “the calculations made in forming the 
society,” either economically or politically. _ 

We believe that we put no unfair construction on Mr. Cobden’s 
language in concluding that his scheme is propounded as a means 
of restoring “the ancient rights and privileges of Englishmen,” 
and obtaining political power for “the People”; but we can- 
not join in expecting from such a project any such result. 
We do not judge only by the very damaging kind of lenient 
criticism, patronizing support, or open quizzing, which constitute 
its reception by the press ; we judge wholly and solely by the na- 
ture of the plan. The process involves a money qualification of | 

| 
| 








all the béncticiaires to the [fluctuating] value of 20/. or 502. ; 
which in itself makes the application of the plan exclusive. 
Viewed in another way, the scheme is one for enabling the work- | 
ing classes to beat the moneyed classes in a money contest ; | 
which is in its terms a project impracticable. Inapplicable to | 
“ the masses,” or “ the People,” it can have small interest for 
the People, who will see in it nothing but an attempt to make a 
slight extension of the middle class at the expense of the People. 
We do not overlook the fact that members of the working classes 
attend the meetings, cheer, vote, and even subscribe ; but the 
last are evidently exceptional cases ; and the facts are too palpable, 
especially when brought to the money test, for popular miscon- 
ception. 

The project, therefore, does not constitute a national movement ; 
is not calculated to evoke a national feeling, even so much as the 

erfectly definite and nationally-operating repeal of the Corn- 
aws. Itis not capable of bringing the people into political ac- 
tion. Were the prospects of the country altogether smiling, we 
should not think it worth while to point out that defect. But 
the gloomy apprehensions for the coming winter in the agricul- 
tural districts, coupled with the incendiary fires that pierce 
these dark freezing fogs, and the commencing combinations 
among the iron-workers of the North, remind us that it is not safe 
to have the People without political objects, the labouring classes 
without political relations to the upper classes. It would be well 
to have 2 national movement, for that reason alone; well also for | 
Mr. Cobden’s reason—the want of some power to press for good 
government, not passive administration. But it is working, not 
wishing, which obtains tools for any enterprise; and if our poli- 
ticians want a national movement—if they want to recall the 
People into the political action of the day—they must set up a 
“‘ cause” that shall appeal to the feelings of the People. If that 
is a hard necessity for our timid routine statesmen or middle-class 
politicians, it is only the condition which has prevailed in all times 
and countries, If you want the people, you must obtain their 
good-will by something that pleases them, not yourself. You | 
must be broad and bold. A Cobden who should stand up in the | 
market-place and call for universal suffrage, would take the breath | 
out of the mouth of the Cobden who is going to get up a mecha- 
nical seven-years agitation for a new little Chandos franchise 
under the Building Societies Act. A Lord George Gordon who | 
should proclaim, in Bethnal Green or Wiltshire, Bolton or Dor- 
setshire, an effective Poor-law,—or an agrarian reformer whoshould 
proclaim, as Mr. Linton proposes through the Nation in Ireland, 
a great land-tax as the sole source of revenue and rates, a compo- 
sition for the poor man’s “right to the land,”—he would bea 
troublesome customer, this winter, for wiser heads than his own, 
unless they had found means to anticipate and supersede him. 
Popular movements are not brought about by nice, refining, law- 
yerlike contrivances for circumventing acts of Parliament; and | 
while our politicians continue to rely on them, they must be con- 
tent to go on without “ the People”; leaving that vast, cumbrous, 
irregular engine of power, to rash demagogues and hard winters. 

Yet no political observer will contravene the fundamental posi- | 
tion, lurking at the bottom of Mr. Cobden’s desire for sup- | 
port out of doors—that it is the absence of the People from 
political action which enables “the two great parties in the state,” 
as they are called, (those “two great dinner-parties in the state,”) | 
to enjoy alternate office, and muddle on with rare efforts of states- | 
manship. ‘The people never originate political ideas; the states- 
man may have ideas, but lacks force and momentum unless he is | 
backed by the people; and therefore is it that a truly flourishing | 
state—a state in a condition of active political advancement— | 
must jossess statesmen in the exercise of personal intercourse and 
influence with the people. It is the omission of this essential 
which imparts to our home politics so negative and passively- 
gravitating a character. 

It is the neglect of that art which has stultified the revolution- 
ary leaders of Europe, and still leaves her statesmen powerless, 
or obliges them to act solely through the temporary coercion of 

reat armies. For armies are force, but they are not stability. | 
It is that neglect which makes us see Prussia throwing out pro- 
= of constitutional reconstruction which come to nothing, 
eaviug the King as arbitrary and as helpless as ever; which 
makes us see Austria—immense powerful Austria—eking out her 
vast material strength with intrigues to regain vanquished Hun- | 
gary, to subdue the affections of her crushed Italian provinces, to 
circumvent a share of power in Germany —all without progress or 
profit. ‘To consummate their own intent, to effectuate what they | 
decree, to reconstruct what has been destroyed, the great states | 




















appear as powerless as the lesser states, or even as the very revo. 
lutionaries and demagogues whom they have put down. Austrig 
has produced men capable of understanding these things, better 
perhaps than we Englishmen, who have such easy sleepy lives, 
It is remarkable that an Austrian, the Prince of Leiningen, jg 
now the one among statesmen to proclaim the indubitable fact that 
there can be no safe issue to this chronic conflict of imperfect 
powers in Germany, except through a German Congress of states. 
men representing both governments and peoples. As affairs now 
stand, not a class, not a party, not a public body in Europe, cay 
effect its will and establish its policy ; because none has posses. 
sion of the people. 

The position is our own. Virtually we are at this moment no 
nation ; and Mr. Cobden’s movement is not large enough to make 
us one. 


MINISTERIAL ADOPTION OF THE “MUNICIPAL 
SYSTEM” FOR THE COLONIES. 

DEPARTING from its usual course of self-relying reserve, the 
Times went so far, on Tuesday, as to enter into an elaborate de. 
fence of its position.in Colonial affairs. This unwonted concession 
is made in reply to “ one or two” of its contemporaries, who had 
ascribed a Ministerial source to its comments on the affairs of the 
Cape—the Spectator at least being “one.” The Leading Journal 
asserts its “entire independence in the matter”; which, indeed, we 
had not questioned. But as in this wicked world people are 
found who do contrive to serve two masters, it is possible for two 
masters to have one servant; therefore the Zimes and the 
Ministry might have a servant in common, without compromising 
the independence of the journal. We never doubted that the 
Times can always be as independent as it chooses to be. We pre- 
sumed as much on far stronger evidence than the mitigated tone 
in which it now whispers something short of entire approval— 

“ We are not likely to have been employed to say, as we have said, that the de. 
spatch of the Neptune with 300 convicts to the Cape was an indiscretion, or to 
lament, as we still lament, the delays evident through the whole of this affair.” 

But the faint censure of the Administration, as if it were only 
to blame for having been taken by surprise and being accident- 
ally hindered in retrieving its error, will not serve: the objection 
to the admission of convicts into the Cape, even military convicts 
as well as the rest, has been familiarly known to these same Mi- 
nisters for years, on the testimony of Sir Peregrine Maitland, Sir 
George Napier, and Sir Henry Smith, the accredited servants of 
Downing Street. But it may be confessed, Ministers were not 
aware that resistance would be carried to the point of rebellion, 

The journalist at once so official in aspect and so unofficial in 
profession, repeats the complaint that “the difficulty is not at 
once removed by concession: if we cannot have penal colonies, 
we are threatened with forcats at home”; as though the recep- 
tion ef convicts were the only use of colonies, and a sufficient 
set-off against all the cost and trouble which he charges upon 
them. Itis true that the course of Imperial government does 
not obtain from the Colonies any other of those advantages of 
colonization—immensely extending trade, and consanguineous 
alliance—which a better government would earn; but that is an 
opprobrium to the Government and not to the Colonies. To the 
complaint we might again reply, that the question of entertain- 
ing our forgats at home is likely to be forced upon us in the due 
course of that administration which threatens to deprive us of 
our Colonies. 

But it appears that Colonial rebellion isto have its usual re- 
ward in thorough concession, and that a last attempt is to be 
made to obtain a Colonial resting-place for our convicts. The an- 
nouncement is made, singularly enough, in the most authoritative 
terms by the writer who disavows official relations ; and we must 
confess that, still believing in the entire independence of the 
journal, we do not doubt the authenticity of the information sup- 
plied by the writer. He says— 

“We believe that the order in Council under which these convicts were sent 
from Bermuda will be forthwith revoked, and the necessary orders made at the 
same time for their further destination. That, however, required some prelimi- 
nary arrangements, which are now in active progress, for the establishment of 4 
penal settlement in Western Australia, at the desire of the leading parties in- 
terested in that district.” 

“ Volenti non fit injuria! ” 

So much for the past and present ; but the indication which we 
cannot help holding to be important, despite the unofficial cha- 





| racter avowed by the journal, is that which regards the future. If 


the 7imes is unsatisfactory in its retrospect, it is better in its aa- 
nouncement of present courses, and still more cheering in its 
augury of the time to come. The writer proposes “ to realize our 
actual relations.” 

“It appears to be put to us—‘ What do you propose?’ We simply propose 
that our formal relations with the Cape shall be adapted to the actual state of 
things, and to the concordant desires of the British people and the colonists. 


| Let the Cape be admitted to have de jure the power it exercises de facto. Let it 


have self-government. With certain reservations on points affecting the Imper' 
pa, let the colonists bave the entire control of their own affairs. Above all, 
et them settle their own quarrels with the Caffres, or the G riquas, paying for 
our troops and stores, should they happen to want them. There can be no dow 
that this will lead to a greater economy of treasure and of blood, as well as t0 
more pleasant and creditable relations with the neighbouring tribes. The emi 


| gration to the Cape, its rate of production, and its use of our manufactures, will 


not flag under an independent régime. We predict a very different result. 
proposition, happily, is no novelty. It is old enough in discussion, and now pre- 
sents itself afresh in the present position of the colony. We had only to wait till 
the pear should be ripe. When the colony is strong enough, wise enough, unite 
enough, and resolute enough, to drive out of port a ship under her Majesty 
orders, and shut up her Majesty's representative in his house—all, too, with & 
good show of right on its side—there can no longer be any doubt that the pear is 
ready for gathering.” 
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This is just in the spirit, almost in the terms, of those resolu- 
tions on the Australian Colonies Bill which Mr. Adderley was 
revented from moving by a point of form.* It is the adoption 
of “the municipal system” for the colony, which it places in a 
federal relation to the mother-country. The Adderley Resolu- 
tions are to be officially applied to the Cape of Good Hope. So 
be it. But what is good for the Cape is good for all our colonies, 
The Cape, it seems, is to obtain the boon by virtue of quasi- 
rebellion : surely it will be much more judicious and expedient 
to spare such hazardous disputes, by extending the same policy to 


other colonies, without waiting for their rebellion? 
* Published in the Spectator on the 7th July. 





Sratistics are valuable in their place, but they may be abused, 
and they may prove too much, They show quantity and quan- 
titative ratio; they mark the area and boundaries of things; but 
do little towards elucidating the intimate nature of anything. 
A curious illustration of what statistics can and cannot do, is af- 
forded by the Report of Mr. William Logan, Commissioner of the 
Scottish Temperance League, on the Moral Statistics of Glasgow. 
It shows, first, an extraordinary amount of zeal, diligence, and 
industry, in the compiler. Next, it shows how intemperance is con- 
nected with various social evils—insanity, crime, vice, pauperism, 
andthelike. But, thirdly, the interesting little volume shows in 
how great a degree the causation of those evils is obscure, if not 
independent of intemperance. For example, “the total number 
of patients admitted to the Glasgow Royal Asylum for Lu- 
natics, from 1840 to 1846, was 1,900; of whom 3875 had 
been deprived of reason by strong drink, or 197 per cent,” 
—not a very striking proportion. But even that is doubt- 
ful: in 1840, the proportion was only 13.4; in 1843, only 
9.4; and if in 1846 it was 25.3, it is admitted that insanity 
was stimulated by the speculative mania and its reverses; 
so that the drinking may have been, and probably was, only an | 
attendant and aggravating incident, not the cause. Much of the | 
evidence on this point is very loose “ opinion.” Thus, Mr, Sheriff 
Alison thinks that drink produces two-thirds of the crime that | 
comes under his notice ; but he assigns no reason for thinking so. | 
Again, in making out the connexion of “ intemperance and | 
crime,” Mr. Logan cites a Police return, showing that of 10,736 
“ prisoners,” 4,507 were taken into custody for being drunk, or 
“drunk and disorderly,”’—the intemperance itself being the 
“ crime”; whereas the object is to show that the offence of in- 
temperance leads to other crime. Moreover, the tigures represent 
“ cases,” and include those hardened offenders who appear many 
times, and so stand in a multiplied form; as if one daily drunkard | 
were equal to 365 people so far gone in debauched habits as to be 
imprisoned. No doubt, instances are given in which offenders im- 
puted their first transgression to drink ; but the figured statistics 
on the point are very loose and vague; and on the other hand, | 
many times another kind of transgression leads to drink, as in the 
case of the lower class of women registered by the Police of Paris, | 
who drink to drive away care and keep up a gay manner in their | 
miserable vocation. It is a fact not without its instructive bear- 
ing, if Temperance advocates knew how to use it, that the better 
class of the same women studiously abstain from drink. 

From statistics, then, as often happens, you are thrown back to 
the common sense of the matter; and in this volume you have 
abundant data to corroborate the conclusion of common sense, that 
intemperance is very unwholesome, very fertile in disease, misery, 
and crime; mixed up with other causes, and in fact producing 
even more wretchedness than can be distinctly proved. 

But what of the causes of this cause? Mr. Logan throws no fur- 
ther light uxon those than the Committee of the General Assem- 
bly. The “drinking customs of the country” are again and again 
mentioned as a proximate cause; but the investigators will not 
look at the broad facts that stare them in the face, and that is the 
reason why they make so little progress. We mean no offence to 
our Scotch friends when we insist on this point—quite the re- 
verse. We wish to see their zealous and really able medicators 
make a thorough diagnosis of the symptoms. Those symptoms 
are not obscure. Scotland is; beyond most, if not all countries 
of the size, in three things,—in ascetic opinions, in social re- 
strictions on physical excitements and recreations other than 
drinking, and in drunkenness. We will not argue that coinci- 
dence proves causation ; but the coincidence is remarkable, and 
might at least suggest a closer scrutiny of the facts, with respect 
not only to the influence of those coincident traits on each other, 
but to some common cause. “Teetotalism” fails—we saw the | 
universal testimony to that effect. It may be achieved in sectional 
bodies, as celibacy may among conventual orders; but it seems to 
be against nature. The other agencies tried in Scotland fail, on 
the report of her accredited servants in that behalf: hence the 
inevitable conclusion, that the causes are not clearly recognized, 
the remedies not learned directly from the knowledge of those 
causes. One writer of high authority, cited by Mr. Logan, hints 
& wiser lesson— 

“ Great as may be the present amount of crime,” says Mr. Frederick Hill, In- 
Spector of Prisons, “I believe it to be much less than formerly, especially as re- 
spects the most serious offences; and I attribute much of this change to the de- 
crease of drunkenness, caused in part by the Temperance Societies. 

“I should have little reliance on any attempt by the Legislature to suppress 
drankenness, by imposing great restrictions on the vendors of intoxicating drinks 
because I think that such a course would create a spirit of resistance, and would 
tend to drive the trade into the hands of disreputable people, who would not scru- 
ple to practise a system of deception in order to evade the law. I am therefore 
glad that the Temperance Societies have not called for legislative interference, and 

ve proceeded in a way that can give no offence to any reasonable person. 

















“ The chief way in which Segemate Societies appear to me to have promoted 
the cause of sobriety, is by diffusing information on the injury to health and 
happ eq on an indulg in intoxicating liquors; and by encoura- 
ging the substitution of rational a. It is to the greater prevalence of such 
pleasures elsewhere, especially of those that can be followed in the open air, that 
= —_ sobriety of several neighbouring Continental nations is no doubt 
chiefly due.” 








MORALS OF THE BAR. 

ABSOLUTE truth may be beyond the reach of the best tribunal; 
proximate truth is the very object of any judicial tribunal, and 
to that end the different parties engaged should codperate ac- 
cording to the set division of employments. It follows, that a 
barrister engaged on one side is not bound to labour for the full 
truth, as he may leave “the other side” to deal with one half of 
the data, he doing the best he can for the other half; but also it 
follows, that he should not strive to establish falsehood. Worked 
out, that proposition alone would settle the revived question re- 
specting the conduct of Mr. Phillips at the trial of Courvoisier. 

But we touch upon the controversy with some distaste, because 
we do not believe that the class most generally concerned, that of 
the bar lawyers, is resclutely bent on doing what is right. We 
say it with regret, and should rejoice to encounter satisfactory 
disproof. But the charge which has been made against Mr. 
Phillips is one that might, in its material substance, be made 
against the bar generally—one that has been made against it for 
years; and we do not observe that the profession has set itself to 
correct the abuse. 

The Judge decided that Mr. Phillips was bound to continue 
the defence after he had heard the confession of the prisoner: 
the Examiner convicts him of endeavouring, after he had heard 
that defence, to suggest a suspicion of guilt against others that 
he knew to be innocent. The practical question then is, how a 
counsel can comply with his duty to set forth the case on one 
side, and yet not commit an outrage on truth and justice?’ The 
appropriate canon, in our view of the subject, has been laid down, 
and has recently been expounded by the Examiner: the counsel is 
bound, not to establish the innocence of his client, but to see that 
the trial is conducted according to law—that his client is not con- 
victed through some violation of the law. In the case of Cour- 
voisier, for instance, it was the part of the counsel to show in 
what the evidence failed; but not to suggest, to originate and 
create, suspicions against an innocent person. The rule fora 
barrister in such a position would seem to be, to conceive his 
arguments as if they were addressed to the Judge rather than to 
the Jury. 

Here, then, rises a second question—that of manner. In the 
case now discussed, much of the offence against propriety be- 
longed to the manner—the style of rhetoric—what the Examiner 
calls the “acting” of the advocate. The suggestio falsi was en- 
forced by an appeal to the Supreme Being—the Almighty was 
called on by name to back the counsel in bearing false witness 
against his neighbour! But this is the “ eloquence ” of the crimi- 
nal bar—a thing which barristers applaud and attornies pay, 
Hence we say that there is no real wish in those most interested 
to reform these abuses: barristers do not care to have their “ho- 
nourable profession” cleared of the charge that it will support 
falsehood as readily as truth, and desecrate the most exalted 
subjects by using them in the service of any client who has 
duly retained his wigged and gowned servant. “ Nec Deus 
intersit,” says the critical poet: but the attempt to get off a 
known murderer is thought worthy occasion for dragging in 
the a as the champion of the guilty. Mr. Charles Phil- 
lips used to be praised for eloquence, even more than Mr, 
Charles Wilkins is now; and it is the profession that upholds 
such eloquence. Nor say that it is only “Old Baily” rhetoric ; 
for if life and death do not hang upon similar arts in civil courts, 
truth and justice often do. The principle of the canon cited above 
holds equally good in civil as in criminal courts: it enables the 
counsel to do his duty by a client without disgracing his own 
honour and dignity by subserving falsehood—or rather it would 
enable him, if the canon really regulated the practice of the courts. 


THOUGHTS AT A FIRE, 

“A FIRE!” is acry that we hear not with unmixed alarm, but 
also with some curiosity: and truly, a fine spectacle is a great 
fire like the one which we witnessed the other night, some two 
miles from London. People rush to it from al] quarters, and as- 
suredly that motley crowd is not merely sad at the destruction, 
Nobody has been killed or even hurt, and the house is insured : 
so we mob look on with contented conscience. It has been burn- 
ing an hour and a half, and the first engine has only just come; 
the whole building is already destroyed except the outer walls— 
one vast glowing furnace, asea of fire on the ground with a cloud 
of flames at top; and above all shoots up that stream of red-hot 
embers which falls in a shower of sparks like the flakes of a 
burning snow—the “ fiera tempesta” under which the Capaneus 
of Dante sufiers in his pride. 

The crowd stands warming itself and amusing itself by that 
grand hearth, quite open to conviction on any point of fun. An 
omnibus drives up from an alien road, and the multitudinous wit 
hails the bulky visiter—“ Come all the way round to see the 
show!” A man is caught holding up a cotton umbrella to shield 
him from the “ fiera tempesta”; and the wags laugh. Yet the 
cotton is unscathed, in a way that would have made the Capaneus 
aforesaid envy his antetype; for the cotton is wet. A philan- 
thropic neighbour solemnly approaches the conflagration, and 
throws into it a pailful of water, with about as much effect as if a 
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fly had tried to kick the house down. At a window over the way 
is a respectable matron, who from time to time, with grave deli- 
beration, springs a rattle: not that everybody’s attention is not 
already wide awake, but that she has some vague idea of help 
derivable from the instrument, and thus dutifully backs her neigh- 
bour with the pail. All of which it is pretty to observe. Yes, 
Charles Lamb was right when he said that these disasters hap- 
pen not in vain, but supply pepper for the insipidity of civil- 
ized life. 

Nor only pepper, but also a higher thing. The engine has 
arrived, tearing up with the vigour of a hunter. It stops dead at 
the spot; and the men are on the instant at their duty. A fire- 
man in the picturesque costume of his order, with tunic and 
helmet, passes to and fro before the glowing chasm, surveying 
the enemy against whom he is to direct his weapon; his well- 
knit frame, as he moves easily but rapidly about, is thrown into 
unaffected attitudes of graceful vigour. It is something to see 
human power displayed in that active confidence. The front 
wall already seems to sink, as its wooden supports fall to pieces ; 
but he takes his station beneath, and begins to “fire away” with 
his watery cannonade, as coolly as if he were standing behind 
the stable parapet of a battery,—safe, indeed, in that undisturbed 
coolness, and in nothing else. 
cannot quite abolish accident, and perhaps it is as well that we 
cannot; for such as this serve to bring out those faculties whi h 
Nature did not bestow for nothing, and which cannot be left un- 
exercised without detriment to the race. At first, the great ele- 
ment that supports in us the warmth of lite seems wantonly to 
destroy—only because we have crossed its path, not gone along 
with it; for itis only when we thwart the irresistible laws of 
Nature that they destroy. But even in the perils new powers of 
life are called forth: one power of Nature is brought to neu- 
tralize another—water against fire—by the intelligence and bold 
hand of man. Evil is but a law of Nature thwarted for the 
nonce; Good is permanent and victorious, and Evil itself does 
but promote the stronger action of the good. Thus shines out 
the hopeiul truth at last, even farther than the golden glow of 
that conflagration testifying to the power of fire. 


ENGLISH AGAINST ARAB. 
A MATCH is under negotiation for a race of English horses with 
the Arab horses of the Pacha of Egypt, to be run in the Desert; 





Thames. Though only a sport, it has some practical use. Eng- 
lishmen have been so long accustomed to success in many things, 
that they are too ready to presume its perpetuity ; and perhaps a 


With all our improvements we | 


animation. November—dread November—in consequence, cold 
though it be, is the very hotbed of imaginings, and .more than 
any month teems with thick-coming fancies, visions, schemes, 
real or unreal discoveries, with al] the other etcetere wont to 
conglomerate pending a somniferous or half-conscious entity of 
existence. 

Under one or more of these influences may possibly have ger. 
minated the novei piece of information we are about to communj- 
cate, and which has been submitted as the original detection of 
an enormous blunder in the noblest work of the great Sir Chris. 
topher Wren. Obedient to the well-known challenge of this 
illustrious builder’s epigraph—‘ Si monumentum requiris, cir. 
cumspice ”—our modern Columbus seems to have “ looked 
round,” and to have been thrown into unexpected amazement at 
what appears to his apprehension the contrasted presentment of 
the two extremities of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

“ Is there any valid reason,” he pressingly inquired, “ for this 
antagonisin of structure? is there any distinction in nature or 
art, in the climate, or the celestial aspects of the building, in its 
sital position, or the allocation of the inhabitants around it, to 
warrant the existing architectural disparities? If none such 
can be urged, why then should the architect have lavished all the 
resources of his genius in rendering superb the West entrance, 
and then from that point on both sides sutiered a progressive de- 
clension in beauty and elaborateness till it terminates in the 
opposite extreme—in that meaningless, revolting, denuded abut- 
ment—that “ other shape,” as Milton calls it, 

“If shape it may be called, that shape has none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb” ? 
Surely, if labour, skill, and ornament were impressive and au- 
gust on the West exterior, why not in an equal degree in the 
East, or the North, or the South? In the erection of a private 
mansion or a street shop, offices, out-houses, and other con- 





| veniences are requisite, that may be best thrown into the shade, 


harmless rebuff, should it be encountered, may not be unsalutary. | 


Our countrymen have often boasted, that for all the wild ease 


and hardy training of the Indian, “English bone and muscle,” | 
“ English pluck and bottom,” could beat him in a foot-race: the | 


mistake was exposed lately in Canada, where Englishmen and 
Americans were easily beaten by an Indian runner; the winner 
himself having been previously beaten by fleeter Indians who 
ran in the same race, but reserved themselves in case of his failure. 


It is the great argument in favour of horse-racing, that it keeps | 


up and improves our breed of horses. Does it really? ‘To our 
laic eyes, the horses of our cavalry do not look as they used in 
years gone by: those of the “crack ” dragoon regiments in par- 
ticular look smaller, more unshapely, and more cur-like. ‘The 
cheap and multitudinous omnibuses have decidedly improved 
the breed of horses about London: as M. Fiorentino says, “ splen- 
did” cattle now drag our bulky vehicles, often without need for 
whip; and the cab can display a steed that would make an old 
hackney-coachman mistake his descendant the cabman for a lord 
or asporting gent: but we doubt whether we are at all indebted for 
that improvement to the racing-stud, nor do we rest our national 
fame on the cab or omnibus. Is not the race-horse an abstrac- 
tion? The hunter, indeed, must have the staple of the horse in 
him; but then, Mr. John Bright is going to abolish hunting 
along with game. It appears likely that our English sportsmen 
will not risk a racer against the Arabs: he goes wonderfully, 
with his “tremendous stride,” over an artificial smooth turt 
race-course; but he is a carpet-knight. It is the steeple-chaser 
that will be used; but steeple-chases too are going to be given 
up—“ they are so cruel.” So that even if our most serviceable 
horses win, they are of a kind that is to depart from amongst us. 
And if they lose? 

Why then, we say, the lesson will not be unwholesome. 


Beaten on foot, and on horseback, we may try what wecan do on | 


the water, against some worthy competitor, before we have to do 
it again in the day of mortal contest. 


BIG BLUNDER OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
IDLENEsS may be less utilitarian in its devices, but not inferior 
to necessity in fertility of invention. If free to roam, the mind 
spontaneously seeks objects of engagement, and in its desultory 
—_ may light on discoveries that have long escaped observers 
in the absorbing routine of a fixed occupation. The present sea- 
son, too, has a strong tendency to throw upon native resources a 





vast aggregate of unemployed talent and physical activity. | 


With the exceptions of sportsmen, dealers in furs, mantles, wrap- 
pers, spicy cordials, ox-tail or turtle soup, and the numerous 


purveyors to the ice-cellars, one-half the residue of the European | 


world is put on short time, or what is still more unpalatable to 
the exigency, short allowances ; and doomed to vegetate through 
bramal privations in a suspended or semi-suspended state of 


and the distinctioa of front and back is allowable; but why this 
should be followed in a temple of worship, which has no such 
business or domestic uses—that ought to be one perfect chrysolite, 
an elaborated gem throughout—passes all comprehension.” 

In reply to these interrogations, we shall not resort for escape 
to the common apophthegm ou tie facility of asking questions— 
it might savour of rudeness; but if the alleged big blunder be 
one, it is certainly not uncommon. Most other religious fanes, 


and the contest excites no small interest both on the Nile and the | #4 even public buildings, have the same peculiarity of contrasted 


adorament—all eyes, intelligence, and embellishment in front, 
like a dolphiv, with nought behind. It has doubtless resulted, in 
many instances, froma mere imitation, without need from use, pur- 
pose, or situation; though in respect of sacred editices it may 
have been partly occasioned by a preference for the crucial form 
in churches as the normal type of Christianity. 
INFLUENCES OF CAPITAL IN RETAIL TRADE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Loudon, 2=th November 1849. 

Sir—As the gentlemen who are kind enough to agitate the country upon Libe- 
ral principles have for the mumeut turned their attention to the more sentimental 
evils of the body politic, the public ought to take the opportunity afforded it of 
adverting to the niaterial evils of our system, whilst neo one is particularly in- 
terested in distorting or exaggerating the facts. The Protectionists may for the 
present be safely left to their own disseusions, as they seem bent on refuting each 
other's arguments and depreciating cach other's taleuts. 

Now your sugyestion ct last week, that the admitted failure of our Free-trade 








el 


| measures is probably to be accounted for by some sin cf omission rather than of 


coumnission, is no doubt correct. It is also possible that the fault may not lie 


cither in the theory fur practice of free trade, but in the neglect of economical 
considerations affecting other parts of our social system. However that may be, 
it seeins desirable to multiply our observations of the various symptoms of the 
disease, lest we should be nustaken as to its exact nature or appropriate remedy; 
and | would accordingly draw your atiention to some facts which | have not hither- 
to seen noticed. 

he interest of s:mal! 
that of their customers, 
concerned: and it must be 


retail dealers is generally supposed to be identical with 
it least as fur as the general prosperity of the nation is 
dmitted, that if the clerk and mechanic be out of em- 
ployment, their means of purchasing must be restricted. Conversely, if the re- 
iail dealer flourishes, the clerk and mechanic must also be flourishing. Every- 
where, however, we may see a Vast improvewent in retail shops,;—new oues opened 
of a handsome exterior, and old ones renovated with plate-glass and brass-work; 
and yet we know that many clerks and mechanics have been long out of employ- 
ment, and that wages are reduced, so that the retail dealers must have been seri- 
ously etlected. 

A little inquiry will, I think, confirm and explain to any one this, at first sight 











contradictory statement; which at any rate 1s justified by circumstances that 
have come under my own personal observation during the lust five years. Plate- 
glass and brass-werk are no indications of the prosperity of the individual 
tradesman, though they undoubtedly prove that there isa greater amount of 


capital now invested in trade than formerly. Itis possible, therefore, that the 
class as a whole may be possessed of more capital, and yet the returns may be 
less, and therefore the individual be less prosperous; and, as it evidently is not 
the expectation of an exorbitant profit that induces this investment of capital, 
we must conclude that men with (couiparatively) considerable capital are driven 
into the retail trade by the excessive competition they meet in other pursuits. 
And I believe it to be a fact, that much money is risked, in addition to personal 
exertion, for the prospect of no greater return than was iately considered fair for 
the personal exertions of the tradesman assisted by a very trifling capital. 

The returns of the Bank of England, and the reduction of interest lately an- 
nounced by that establishineut, seem to indicate that there is sufficient capital in 
the couutry to answer all the calls which are likely to be made on it in conse- 
quence of any increased activity of commerce. Admitting, therefore, that general 
prosperity would favourably affect the retail trader, it is evident that this would 
be an inducement to a further investment of capital; and that, therefore, 
though the class might once again be flourishing, the poorer individual would be 
| ruined by the increased competition to which he would be exposed. 

Without being in any way an admirer of the doctrines of Louis Blane, I must 
confess to a feeling of alarm at this apparent omnijresence as well as omnipo- 
tence of capital. 7 

| lam, Sir, your obedient servant, x. 
{ 
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ay BOOKS. 


WISE’'S 





WANDERINGS.* 


Ix the summer of 1846, Lieutenant Wise, of the United States Navy, | 


departed from Boston in a “ large vessel of war” bound for the Pacific ; 
and there he remained till the present year. In the course of the service, 
he visited the coasts of Chili and Peru; assisted at the blockade, capture, 
and occupation of Mazatlan; made a journey to Mexico, chiefly on horse- 
back, in charge of despatches ; and spent a good deal of time in California 
during the period of the war, though he was not there engaged in much 
actual service. He also visited the Sandwich, Marquesas, and Society 
groups, on the return, and Rio on the outward voyage. — = 

Mr. Wise has the flowery, fluent, animated style which distinguishes 
many modern narrators among his countrymen, and which seems to 
spring as much from animal spirits and “ go-ahead habits” as from in- 
tellectual vigour. He has a literary knack, which seems common to the 
Americans as a people, while in Europe it is more limited to the “ race 
that write.” Mr. Wise, however, has some distinctive traits of his own. 
He can perceive the characteristics of a person or an incident, and de- 
scribe them with spirit and vivacity, though possibly with a little artist- 
like colouring. In a wide extent of travel and its consequent experiences, 
he has, like many others of his cloth, rubbed off the narrow prejudices 
and self-sufficiency of his countrymen; he can cut a joke or enjoy one at 
“ Yankee” expense, and he is not blind to American demerits or to the 
merits of other nations. A genial nature, and long familiarity with what 


he calls the “cayenne of life,” as administered in sea-ports and far-off 


unsophisticated places, has also unbent some of the straightness of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Ile joins in scenes, or looks on them approvingly, 
which would prevent his ancestors (if Mr. Wise was born in the region 
whence he sailed) from resting in their graves. With this laxity he has 
the good-nature which frequently accompanies it, and is altogether a 
pleasant and lively companion. 

He has not, however, sufficient native genius and acquired art to make 
an interesting book without a good deal of assistance from his subject. 
This may be tested in the outward voyage, and to some degree in his de- 
scriptions of Rio, Valparaiso, and Lima. The common topics of a sea 
voyage are trite; and the effort to give them attraction by writing only, 
imparts a sort of dead-lively style to the narrative. The three princi- 
pal capitals of South America have been frequently described; and Mr. 
Wise was too short a time in each, and his life there too barren of incident, 
to produce new subjects except occasionally. lu the Polynesian Islands, 
and in California and Mexico during the war, he was on more attractive 
ground. At the Sandwich Islands, he saw what may be called a formal 
civilization engrafted upon savage life, without, it is to be feared, much 
change of heart or mind, and very little of morals. The Society Islands 
exhibited a conquering power in close connexion with a native race who 
actually hate them, notwithstanding the real as well as politic good-na- 
ture of the conquerors, and the economical advantages their occupation 
must bring to the place. At the Marquesas the same process was ob- 
served upon a smaller scale; the natives being less advanced, more sa- 
vage, and the French occupancy less complete. It was in California and 
Mexico that Mr. Wise found his most striking field of observation. Ca- 
lifornia was nearly a disorganized society ; that is, such society as there 
was being resolved into its elements. There were also the personal charac- 
teristics of the people and many adventurers, with the sports of the coun- 
try, to attract attention. Mexico, however, as Mr. Wise saw it, in actual 
war or influenced by its effects, was the best field for the describer. 
There the Spanish blood and institutions predominate; there you have 
the manners and romance of Spain, but more lawless, more corrupt, and 
with less outward order, while the Negro and Indian races are superin- 
duced upon the Spanish stock. Every page in the part relating to 
Mexico teems with wild adventures; the hard, the ludicrous, or the 
mingled scenes of war, or some striking exhibition of character, man- 
ners, or scenery. 

The port of Mazatlan was taken and occupied by the American naval 
force till the establishment of peace, and our author was on duty there 
throughout the whole time of occupation. No warfare on an extensive 
scale took place; but there were several skirmishes and small affairs, 
either with the regular Mexican forces, or with some bands of brigands 
formed of deserters or of military gentlemen who did business on their 
own account. The following is a sketch of one of those attacks, with 
a termination which presents the American oflicers employed in a way 
that more aristocratic services do not own to. 

“Our march had been sosilent as not to create alarm, and, strange to say, there 
Was not a sentinel awake. Embers of the watch-tires gave suilicient light to 
distinguish the sleeping figures of the troops, with horses picketed near. We 
divided our forces into two parties, one commanding the pathway to the meadow, 
whilst the other poured in a deadly fire, and immediately charged across the 
ravine. Taken completely by surprise, they jumped up in great consternation, 
and in their flight received the bullets from our remaining muskets: before we 
could reload they were flying, like so many ghosts, across the field, leaving every- 
thing behind. On gaining the bivouac, we fuund it quite a picturesque little 

lade, shaded by lofty forest-trees; and beneath were a number of bough-built 
uts, verging on the rivulet that crossed the road. We counted eight dead bodies; 
one poor youth was breathing his last. By the fitful light of a torch I tore open 





“*O! femme c'est a tort qu'on vous nomme timide, 
A la voix de vos cours vous etes intrepide.’ 

“ Loading our men with such articles as could be conveniently transported, we 
burned or destroyed a large quantity of arms, munitions, and merchandise, and 
then began our march ret the port. Such a motley throng as we presented ! 
Some were laden, from the muzzles of their muskets down to their heels, with eve 
possible variety of trampery—bridles, sabres, flags, serapas, and even women’s 
clothing ; others, mounted on several saddles, one a-top of the other, with bundles of 
lances and fluttering penons secured to their horses. Our trusty guide, in lieu of the 
purloined swine, had heaped bale upon bale on his horse and individual person, 
until he appeared in the midst of his plunder as if seated on a camel: our gallant 
captain had contented himself with a key-bugle, and a capacious uniform frock- 
coat some sizes too large for him: I did better, for coming upon the dead body of 
an officer, | removed a silver-bound saddle from his head, which, with silver- 
mounted bridle, handsome sabre, and a few other articles, I appropriated to myse!f : 
indeed I have never since wondered at the rage one feels for abstracting an enemy's 
goods and chattels on similar occasions—such an itching, too, beyond mere curi- 
osity to search people’s pockets—that in a few more guerilla excursions I felt con- 
fident of becoming as good a freebooter as ever drew a sword.” 

From San Blas to Mexico Mr. Wise travelled Tartar fashion,—that 
is, keeping almost incessantly in the saddle; though he occasionally got 
a lift in a diligence. Till the hard riding knocked him up, he had the 
company of a Mexican officer, one of the best of the race ; whence we may 
judge of the bad. 

“ The horse I bestrode was not very beautiful to behold, certainly—being what 
is technically termed in animal structure a singed cat; but nevertheless he rattled 
along bravely, without a jolt, plunge, or stumble, and we got on famously to- 
gether. We contrived to while away miles and hours, coursing along the maris- 
mas of the sea, with a clear bright moon to light us; or winding through magni- 
ficent forests of sycamore and pine, beneath dense thickets, arched with vines, 
cactus, and acacia; grouped here and there with palmettos, or cocoa-nuts, crackling 
in the breeze—and jooking for all the word like long-legged, trouserless, turbaned 
Turks. The scene was quite exhilarating; and even my comrade allowed his 
huge moustache to be parted; but whether owing to the pure air and excite- 
ment of the ride, or the yet purer brandy from his alforgas, his hitherto taciturn 
tongue was let loose, and we became bosom friends on the spot. He had put 
sufficient in his mouth to steal away his brains; and not a little to my surprise— 
though I expressed none—he shortly proposed to me a capital plan of cheating 
the Government: that by keeping together—he being empowered to take horses 
for nothing—we might charge the full amount, and halve the proceeds. I readily 
assented, sealed the bargain by a squeeze that nearly wrenched him from the 
saddle, and resolved to cut his fascinating society at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. This gentleman bore the reputation of being one out of a few honest 
oflicers in the Mexican army. However, it is but justice to state that these little 
sins of commission are not regarded in so serious a light as with us; al- 
though I could not help speculating on the beautiful moral attributes possessed 
by the remainder of the army. They have a very trite saying, which hits their 
case precisely: Primero jo, pues mi padre—Me first, then daddy.” 

The following graphic sketch of a street brawl will give an idea of the 
lawlessness of Mexico. The leperos, the heroes, are akin to the lazzaroni of 
Naples: the scene is Leon. 

“ We rode through one of the main avenues of the city, and entered the grand 
plaza as the great bell of the cathedral was slowly tolling for oracion; and uncon- 
sciously we checked the horses, to behold a vast concourse of many thousands 
silently kneel, with uncovered heads and faces turned towards the church, whilst 
all was hushed to perfect stillness. I never was more deeply impressed with an 
emotion of awe and solemnity. 

“ Three sides of the large square were lined with portales or arcades; with 
every archway and open space filled with venders of glass, cigars, cutlery, sad- 
dlery, bridlery, and every kind of horse equipment; all, however, destitute of 
workmanlike finish. The plaza itself was crowded with itinerant traders, scream- 
ing in every possible intonation of voice their different wares. Stalls and booths 
were also doing a large business in licores and fried bits of meat, frijoles and tor- 
tillas: but what carried away the commercial palm by long odds were the dulce 
women. There were a number of these popular saleswomen, squatted beneath 
huge umbrellas full ten feet in diameter, surrounded by crowds of buyers, to 
whom they were dispensing papers of coloured sugars, candies, and sweetmeats 
unceasingly. I passed them again the next morning, when they appeared busy 
as ever; and I was an eye-witness to a little incident wherein a centavo's worth 
of sugar was the cause of a fatal stab. A lepero was purchasing a bit of choco- 
late: it fell in the dirt, when another, probably thinking it a lawful prize, seized 
it, and took a large bite; whereupon the lawful owner swung a mass of heavy 
steel spurs attached to his wrist, jingling with some force, on the offender's head, 
In a second down dropped the spurs, and serapas were wound round the left arms. 
With low deep curses and flashing eyes, their knives gleamed in the light: the 


| spectators cleared a ring, and to work they went. I sprang upon a stone pillar, 


to be out of harm’s way, and thus had a clear view of the fray. Their blades were 
very unequally matched: one was at least eight inches, and the other not half 
that measurement; but both appeared adepts at the game, watching each other 
like wild cats ready for a spring, moving cautiously to and fro, making feints by 
the shielded arm or stamp of the foot for a minute or two; when, quick as a flash, 
I saw two rapid passes made by both: blood spurted from an ugly wound in the 
spur-vender’s throat; but at the same moment his short weapon sealed the doom 
of his antagonist, and he lay stretched upon the ground, as lifeless as the bloody 
steel that struck him. I glanced at the wounds after the affair had terminated, 


| and found the knife had been plunged twice directly in the region of the heart. 


There was no effort or attempt made by the beholders to arrest the parties, and 


| the survivor caught up his spurs, a bystander quickly folded a handsome kerchief 


a bale of linen at hand, passed some thick folds over the welling blood of his | 


wounds, placed a drop of brandy to his lips, and left him to die. They were sixty 
im number, and we captured all they had—carbines, lances, ammunition, horses, 
saddles, and clothing, besides their private correspondence. 

“There was one incident connected with this escaramuza which was a source 
of deep regret tous. The wife and daughter of the commanding officer had, 
very imprudently, been on a visit to the encampment. When the attack com- 
menced, they were sleeping in a hut, and immediately fled ; but the child, a little 
girl of ten years, had been grazed by a ball in the foot, and told her mother the 
pebbles burt her feet; the kind but unfortunate woman ran back, in the thickest 
of the fire, for the child’s shoes, and, upon returning, received a mortal wound 
im the throat. She was found by her friends, and died the following day— 

* Los Gringos; or an Inside View of Mexico and California: with Wanderings in 
Peru, Chili, and Polynesia. By Licutenant Wise, U.S.N. Published by Putnam. 


The corpse was 


to his neck, and threading the crowd, he was soon out of sight. 
laid upon a liquor-stand, with a delf platter upon the breast.” 

The morality of the Model Republic, about which we hear a good deal 
at times, only seems an article for home wear. Allowance is always to 
be made when masses of men are congregated together abroad, who at 
home hung loose upon society, and some of whom possibly had reasons 
for quitting; but it is doubtful whether a place occupied by any Euro- 
pean army would openly exhibit such scenes as these. 

“ Undoubtedly I saw Mexico at disadvantage; and indeed I took more pleasure 
in leaning over the stone ballustrades of the palace, regarding the different regi- 
meuts going through their evolutions, particularly the Seventh Infantry, who im- 
pressed me so deeply with their soldierly bearing and national pride for the hard 
battles they had fought and gallantly won, as to leave no room for admiration of 
the curiosities to be seen of a conquered city: indeed, Mexico was almost entirely 
Americanized: the great fondas and sociedads were all under the dominion of 
Yankees; with Yankee ice, Yankee drinks, signs, manners, habits, and a 
as if the city had been from time immemorial Yankeefied all over, instead 
being only occupied a short twelvemonth by the troops. I usually dined in one 
of these large establishments; and, excepting the hall of the eating saloon, from 
patios to attics, on every angle of the broad flights of stairs, crowded one beside 
the other, were gaming-tables of every kind and description. Such a condensed 
essence of worldly bell, in all its glaring disgusting frightfulness, never existed, 
And there never were lack of players either; no, not one but was closely sur- 
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rounded by officers and soldiers, blacklegs and villains of all sorts: betting un- 
eommonly high too; many of the banks having sixty and eighty thousand dollars 
in gold alone on the tables; and once I saw a common soldier stake and win two 
hundred ounces at a single bet. Other saloons were filled with Mexican girls, 
with music and dancing, attended by every species of vice, all going on unceas- 
ingly, day and night together. My friends called these pandemoniums the hells 
of Mintesuna. hether such scenes will be of future benefit to the thousands 
of young men whom the war had called to Mexico, will be a matter for future 
speculation.” 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES.” 
Tue Judges of England, as we remarked in noticing Mr. Foss’s first and 
second volumes, are not so favourable a subject as the Chancellors, from 
the less striking and generally speaking the more respectable characters 
of the men. Lord Campbell, by confining himself to the Chief Justices, 
has thrown aside many obscure and uninteresting personages, (though in 
an antiquarian view at the expense of completeness,) while he has also 
selected the most remarkable of the genus Judge. Some of the greatest 
eminence, however, have already been noticed in his former work, as they 
filled the post of Chief Justice before arriving at that of Chancellor ; three 
of the most memorable of those who did not become Chancellors—Coke, 
Hale, and Mansfield—are well known from various biographies, several of 
which are of a very modern date. In the earlier period from the Con- 
quest to the end of the reign of Henry the Third, Lord Campbell’s rapid 
and superficial mode of composition is brought into inevitable comparison 
with the learned and exhaustive work of Mr. Foss. 

The proverbial effect of a continuation is apparent in the Lives of the 
Chief Justices, and the cause of that effect more visible than it some- 





times is. A degree of haste or carelessness is perceptible both in the 
matter and the manner. The earlier periods are often jejune ; and though | 
this may in part be ascribed to lack of documents, yet when we see what | 
antiquarians like Nicolas and Foss have done for times equally remote, | 
we are inclined to attribute much of it to want of research. A disposition | 
to get up the story in the readiest way, and to put all authorities too | 
much upon a par, is also visible. The fault, frequently noticed in the 
Lives of the Chancellors, of substituting conjectures or fancies, or the | 
possibilities of the case, for the evidence of books or documents, is more 
glaring in the work before us; and the bad habit of rarely quoting 
authorities is indulged in to a greater extent. Neither is the fullest use | 
made of the opportunities of the subject. The lives of the Judges, or of 
the Chief Justices of England, by a selection of the leading cases, would | 
incidentally furnish a very good and agreeable précis of history of the | 
law, as well as pictures of society. Lord Campbell opens this vein, | 
but does not properly work it; and there are several topics that he | 
touches and leaves in like manner: a peculiarity for which one is at a | 
loss to account. He is not likely to have tired of his subject, and still 
less of his labour ; for he is a man of immense power of work. He may 
not, however, have been accustomed to the patient and ever-recurring | 
labour of the historian, who must slowly accumulate and thoroughly | 
digest his materials, delaying the final execution till the whole is shaped 
and settled in his mind, while even then he must exercise the “ labor | 
limw” with painstaking judgment. To work of this kind, many law- | 
yers, however laborious they may be, are perhaps unequal. They like to | 
realize their labour in something tangible—to sce a good day’s work, as 
well as do one. It is also possible that Lord Campbell may have had 
literary reasons for wishing to get his book quickly into the market. 

In spite of all its faults;—and they are so numerous, we suspect, as to 
deprive it of much chance of permanent endurance,—Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chief Justices is by no means an unattractive book. A 
vast field of legal and biographical ground is gone over ; rapidly, super- 
ficially, and at times carelessly, but the salient features have been seized, 
and strikingly if coarsely or somewhat imperfectly presented. Sometimes 
the principal traits of a man and his career are condensed in clear and 
vigorous sentences; at times tedious necessary minutia are thrown 
over with an allusion ; history, politics, and the writer’s opinions there- 
upon, are introduced, not always with logical bearing or in the best taste, 
but always readable ; judgments or charges from the bench, speeches in 
Parliament, quotations from the State Trials, or (more sparingly) from 
the literature of the day, are freely thrown into the narrative; and the 
whole is animated by a spirit which sustains the attention of the reader. 
As a continued series of lives, as a history of the pursuit in which the 
persons were engaged, or as several independent biographies, the work is 
defective; in a literary point of view it has numerous faults; but it ex- 
hibits very skilful treatment of a vast and unwieldy subject. 

When it is the cue of the Benchers and their friends to defend the power 
of the Inns of Court in arbitrarily admitting or rejecting candidates for 
the bar, Chief Justice Saunders is a great case with them ; though it may | 
be doubted whether he would have been “ called” in later days, or even | 
now. His career is a very remarkable though a very exceptional one; | 
and is well condensed by Lord Campbell in its earlier stage. 

“ «He was at first,’ says Roger North, ‘no better than a r beggar-boy, if 
not a parish foundling, without known parents or relations.’ There can be no 
doubt that, when a boy, he was discovered wandering about the streets of London 
in the most destitute condition—penniless, friendless—without having learned 
any trade, without having received any education. But although his parentage 
was unknown to the contemporaries with whom he lived when he had advanced 
himself in the world, recent inquiries have ascertained that he was born in the 
parish of Barnwood, close by the city of Gloucester; that his father, who was 
above the lowest rank of life, died when he was an infant, and that his mother 
took for her second husband a man of the name of Gregory, to whom she bore 
several children. We know nothing more respecting him with certainty till he 
ay sa himself in the Metropolis; and we are left to imagine that he might 

ve been driven to roam abroad for subsistence, by reason of his mother’s cot- 
tage being levelled to the ground during the siege of Gloucester; or that, being 

ly used by his stepfather, he had run away, and had accompanied the broad- 
wheeled waggon to London, where he had heard that riches and plenty abounded. 

“ The little fugitive found shelter in Clement’s Inn, where ‘he lived by obse- 
quiousness, and courting the attornies’ clerks for scraps.’ He began as an errand- 


* The Lives of the Chief Justices of England. From the Norman Conquest till the 
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boy, and his remarkable diligence and obliging disposition created a general in- 
terest in his favour. Expressing an eager ambition to learn to write, one of the 
attornies of the Inn got a board knocked up at a window on the top of a staircase, 
This was his desk; and sitting here, he not only learned the running hand of the 
time, but court-hand, black letter, and ingrossing, and made himself an ‘ expert 
entering clerk.’ In winter, while at work, he covered his shoulders with a blan. 
ket, tied hay-bands round his legs, and made the blood circulate through his 
fingers by rubbing them when they grew stiff. His next step was to copy deeds 
and law papers, at so much a folio or page; by which he was enahied” to pro- 
cure for himself wholesome food and decent clothes. Meanwhile, he not ouly 
icked up a knowledge of Norman French and Jaw Latin, but, by borrowing 
ks, acquired a deep insight into the principles of conveyancing and special 
pleading. By and by, the friends he had acquired enabled him to take a small 
chamber, to furnish it, and to begin business on his own account as a conveyancer 
and special pleader. But it was in the latter department that he took greatest 
delight, and was the most skilful—insomuch that he gained the reputation of 
being familiarly acquainted with all its mysteries; and although the order of 
‘ special pleaders under the bar’ was not established till many years after, he was 
much resorted to by attornies who wished by a sham plea to get over the term, or 
by a subtle replication to take an undue advantage of the defendant. 

“It has been untruly said of him, as of Jeffreys, that he began to practise as a 
barrister without having been ever called to the bar. In truth, the attornies who 
consulted him, having observed to him that they should like to have his assistance 
to maintain in court the astute devices which he recommended, and which duller 
men did not comprehend or were ashamed of, he, rather unwillingly, listened to 
their suggestion that he should be entered of an Inn of Court; for he never cared 
much for great profits or high offices; and, having money enough to buy beer 
and tobacco, the only luxuries in which he wished to indulge, he would have pre- 
ferred to continue the huggermugger life which he now led. He was domesti- 
cated in the family of a tailor in Butcher Row, near Temple Bar, and was sup- 
posed to be rather too intimate with the mistress of the house. However, with- 
out giving up his lodging here, to which he resolutely stuck till he was made 
Lord Chief Justice of England, he was prevailed upon to enter as a member of 
the Middle Temple. Accordingly, on the 4th of July 1660, he was admitted 
there by the description of ‘ Mr. Edmund Saunders, of the county of the city of 
Gloucester, gentleman.’ The omission to mention the name of his father might 
have given rise to the report that he was a foundling; but a statement of parent- 
age on such occasions, though usual, was not absolutely required, as it now is.” 


The old race of awyers expired with Lord Eldon, if indeed he was not 
an exceptional person even in his day. Their extinction may be partly 


| attributed to the multiplicity of statutes and decisions, which renders 
| thorough knowledge impossible ; and in part to the increase of business, 
| which leaves no leisure for study, and makes a judgment or rather a de- 


cision matter of haphazard. Something is to be attributed to the inde- 
pendent spirit of the age, in its impatience of authority, and its unwilling- 
ness to sacrifice the form to the substance of justice ;—for it might not be 
impossible to put the finger upon late rulings that have apparently 
been made in compliance with a public outcry rather than in obedience 
to rigid law. Allowance must also be made for the feebler constitu- 
tion of the moderns. The old lawyers devoted themselves to their trade 
with a laborious intensity of which we can form no practical idea, and 
which we want strength to emulate. The following is the sketch of Coke 
as a student; but it is idle to talk about his “industry”: no effort of 
will could have enabled him to keep up his attention for so long a time, 


| or any external stimulus sustained his bodily strength. 


“He began his legal studies at Clifford’s Inn, an ‘Inn of Chancery’; 
where, for a year, he was initiated in the doctrine of writs and procedure; and 
on the 24th of April 1572, he was entered a student of the Inner Temple, where 
he was to become familiar with the profoundest mysteries of jurisprudence. He 
now steadily persevered in a Jaborious course, of which, in our degenerate age, 
we can scarcely form a conception. Every morning he rose at three,—in the 
winter season lighting his own fire. He read Bracton, Littleton, the Year Books, 
and the folio Abridgments of the Law, till the courts met at eight. He then 
went by water to Westminster, and heard cases argued till twelve, when pleas 
ceased for dinner. After a short repast in the Inner Temple Hall, he attended 
‘readings’ or lectures in the afternoon, and then resumed his private studies till 
five, or supper-time. This meal being ended, the moots took place, when difficult 
questions of law were proposed and discussed,—if the weather was fine, in the 
garden by the river-side; if it rained, in the covered walks near the Temple 
Church. Finally, he shut himself up in his chamber, and worked at his com- 
monplace book, in which he inserted, under the proper heads, all the legal in- 
formation he had collected during the day. When nine o'clock struck he retired 
to bed, that he might have an equal portion of sleep before and after midnight. 
The Globe and other theatres were rising into repute, but he never would appear 
at any of them; nor would he indulge in such unprofitable reading as the poems 
of Lord Surrey or Spencer. When Shakspere and Ben Jonson came into such 
fashion, that even ‘sad apprentices of the law’ occasionally assisted in masques, 
and wrote prologues, he most steadily eschewed all such amusements; and it is 
supposed that in the whole course of his life he never saw a play acted, or read 
a play, or was in company with a player.” . 

Such was the training for “ Coke upon Littleton ” ; and Hale was nearly 
as laborious. 

We have spoken of the systematic use which might be made of the 
statutes and the cases, in a book of this kind, to throw light upon a judge 
and his age. It strikes us that Lord Campbell does not turn this part of 
his subject to the best account, even in furtherance of his immediate pur- 
pose; which simply seems to be the presentation of something readable 
in connexion with the matter in hand. Still the “ cases” are frequently 
curious, as these on villeinage, from Dyer, a Judge of the time of Eliza- 
beth. One or two of them will require close attention ; but they are a sin- 
gular example of a part of society in the days of Good Queen Bess. __ 

“ The most curious cases in Dyer’s Reports are upon questions respecting ‘vil 
leinage’ or slavery. It is not generally known, that down to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth there were in England both ‘villeins in gross,’ or slaves that might 
have been sold separately like chattels, and ‘ villeins regardant,’ or slaves attach 
to particular land, with which they were transferred along with the trees growing 
upon it. I will give a few examples. 

“In an action of trespass and assault, there was a justification by the lord of a 
manor that the plaintiff was his villein regardant; and the evidence being that he 
was his villein in gross, the question arose, for which side judgment should be 
given? The defendant insisted that the substantial question was, ‘villein or 
free?’ not ‘villein regardant or villein in gross?’ and that having greater rights 
over the plaintiff as ‘ villein in gross’ than as ‘ villein regardant,’ he had proved 
more than he was bound to prove, and the action was well barred. One Judge 
inclined to this opinion; but the rest of the Court thought that, in favour of liberty, 
the plea must be strictly proved; and peradventure the plaintiff was misled by 
the false issue tendered to him, and might have deemed it enough to negative the 
regardancy, without bringing forward proof to negative the villeinage in gross. 
So the plaintiff became a freeman. . ° ag 
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Sea a . I eer ~ 
« The tenant in tail of a manor, to which villeins are regardant, enfeoffs one of 
the villeins of one acre of the manor, and dies. Now he clearly had exceeded his 
wer; although, had he been tenant in fee simple, the effect would have been, 


that the villein would have been enfranchised. But the question was, whether the | 


son of the feoffer, who was heir in tail, could at once seize the villein? The Court 
held, that although all the father had done might be disaffirmed, the son was 
pound, first to recover the acre of land, and then, but not till then, he might seize 
his villein. a : sani 

“Dyer, 48b. pl. 4. * So it is holden in our old books, if a villein be made a knight, 
for the honour of his degree his person is privileged, and the lord cannot seise him 
until he be disgraded.’—Co. Litt, 136. Ita niefe, or female villein, was married by a 
freeman, the lord could no seize her, but might maintain an action against the husband 
for the loss of her; and if a villein was professed as a monk, the lord could not seize 


him, but might maintain a similar action against the superior of the convent who ad- | 


mitted him.— Litt. sec. 202; 2 Bi. Com, 95, 96.) 7 
“ Butler, lord of the manor of Badminton, in the county of Gloucester, contend - 
ing that Crouch was his villein regardant, entered into certain lands, which Crouch 


bad purchased in the county of Somerset, and leased them to Fleyer. Crouch | 


thereupon disseised Fleyer; and Fleyer brought an action against Crouch ; who 
Jeaded that he had purchased the land. Fieyer replied his lease from Butler; 
and alleged that ‘ Butler and his ancestors, and all those whose estate he hath in 
the manor of Badminton, were seized of Crouch and his ancestors, as of villeins 
regardant to the same manor, from time whe reof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary.’ Issue being thereupon joined, the jury found a special verdict, 
‘ That Butler and his ancestors were seised of the manor from time immemorial; 


and that the ancestors of Butler were seised, during all that time, of the ancestors | 


of Crouch as of villeins regardant, until the first year of Henry VIL, and that 
Crouch was a villein regardant to the said manor, and that no other seizin of 
Crouch or his ancestors was had since; but whether the said seizin of the said 
manor be in law a seizin of the said Crouch and his ancestors since the said first 
year of Henry VII. the jurors prayed the opinion of the Court.’ 

“ Dyer, C. J.,and all the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, agreed that upon 
this verdict there should be judgment for the defendant; chiefly on this ground— 
‘because no actual or full seizin in Butler and his ancestors, of Crouch and his an- 
cestors as villeins regardant, is found, but only a seizin in law, and the lord 
having let an hundred years pass without redeeming, the villein or his issue can- 
not after that seise them.” 

There is some interest in the following rulings respecting slavery in 
England, some half century before Granville Sharp's celebrated effort. 

“ Holt was the first to lay down the doctrine, which was afterwards fully esta- 
blished in the case of Somersett the Negro, that the status of slavery cannot exist 
in England, and that as soon as a slave breathes the air of England he is free. 
The question originally arose before him in a very technical shape. In point of 
fact, a slave had been sold in Virginia, where slavery was allowed by law; and, 
an action being brought in the Court of King’s Bench for the price, the declara- 
tion stated that ‘the defendant was indebted to the plaintiff in the parish of St. 
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items in the account which he afterwards rendered in to Lady Stormont; and they 
give a more lively notion of the customs and manners of the time than could be 
gathered from whole pages of dull narrative, explanation, and dissertation. 

Lib. sh. d. 
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is primarily concerned with the position and names 
of places; but as man makes ports and builds cities, as nature has 
formed mountain and other phenomena and continues to grow woods, it 
was all but impossible to confine the science to latitude, longitude, and 
a simple nomenclature. Mr. Croker and some imitators have of late 
years reduced geography to a naked state, and given the tyro nothing but 
names, by way of a “ whet ” to begin with; but most writers have com- 
bined historical and statistical geography with geography proper. The 
appearance and productions of the country, the manufactures of the people, 
with their numbers, manners, and customs, the form of government, and 
sometimes institutions and statistics, have long been introduced ; till, what 


| with natural, historical, political, statistical, and social geography, some 


Mary-le- Bow, in the ward of Cheap, in the city of London, for a Negro slave there | 
sold and delivered,’—allegations of time and place in such proceedings being | 


generally immaterial. 
was a motion in arrest of judgment because the contract in respect of which the 
supposed debt arose was illegal. Holt, C. J.—‘ As soon as a Negro comes into 
England he is free; one may be a villein in England, but not a slave. The action 
would have been maintainable if the sale had been alleged to be in Virginia, and 
that by the law of the country slaves are saleable there.’ Judgment arrested. 

“ Subsequently, an action of trover was brought in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
to recover the value of a Negro alleged to be the property of the plaintiff, and to 
have been unlawfully detained by the defendant. The plaintiff's counsel relied 


But on this occasion, after a verdict for the plaintiff, there | 


upon a decision of the Court of Common Pleas, ‘ that trover will lie for a Negro, | 


because Negroes are heathens, and therefore a man may have property in them, 
and, without averment, notice may be taken judicially that Negroes are heathens.’ 
But per Holt, C. J.—‘ Trover does not lie for a Black man more than for a White. 
By the common law no man could have a property in another man, except in spe- 
cial cases, as in a villein, or a captive taken in war; but in England there is no 
such thing as a slave, and a human being never was considered a chattel to be 


sold for a price, and, when wrongfully seised, to have a value put upon him in | 


damages by a jury, like an ox or an ass.’’ 

The most elaborate life in the work is that of Lord Mansfield ; on which 
Lord Campbell is able to throw new lights from family communications. 
One of these facts relates to the time at which Lord Mansfield came to Eng- 
land, which has hitherto been fixed at three years of age. 

“This statement has been followed by all the subsequent biographers of Lord 
Mansfield, and has been assumed for truth by all who have since referred to his 
early career. According to Boswell, ‘Dr. Johnson would not allow Scotland 
to derive any credit from Lord Mansfield, as he had been reared in England; ob- 
serving, ‘ Much may be made of a Scotchman if he be caught young.’ but I 
have ascertained from his near kinsmen, who speak from family papers, that the 
story of his being thus caught and tamed is pure invention. He remained at the 
Grammar School at Perth till he was in his fourteenth year, when he went to 
Westminster. Afterwards, by constant pains with his pronunciation, and by 
never returning to visit his native country, he did almost entirely get rid of his 
Scottish accent; but there were some shibboleth words which he could never pro- 


nounce properly to his dying day, and which showed that his organs of speech | 


had contracted some rigidity, or his organs of hearing some duluess, before his 
expatriation. For example, he converted regiment into reg’ment; at dinner he 
asked not for bread but for brid; and in calling over the bar he did not say ‘ Mr. 
Solicitor,’ but ‘ Mr. Soleester, will you move anything.’” 

The family of the Murrays, though very noble, was not very rich ; and 
Lord Campbell gives a sarcastic description of their poverty. When 
young William, on the recommendation of an elder brother, (the Secretary 
to the Pretender,) and with the prospect of Atterbury’s patronage, was 
to be settled at Westminster School, he started in this wise for the South. 

“ He was to perform the whole journey on horseback—riding the same horse. 
Post-horses were not established till long after. There were then two or three 
times a month traders from Leith to the river Thames, in which passengers might 
be accommodated ; but, if the wind was foul, they were sometimes six weeks on 
the way. A coach, advertised to run once a week from the Black Bull in the 
Cannongate to the Bull and Mouth in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, did not promise to 
arrive before the tenth day, and, besides being very incommodious, was very ex- 
pensive. Mr. William was therefore to be carried on the back of a ‘ galloway,’ or 
pony, which my Lord had bred, and which to be sold on his arrival in the great 
city to help to pay the expenses of his outfit there. 


“On the 15th March 1718, he joyfully bade adieu to Mr. Martine and his school | 
. * * * 


at Perth. 


of the works have almost become encyclopadias of “ature and of 
nations.” 

From the necessity of the case, such books have always been compila- 
tions, but frequently done with pains and skill. The existing knowledge, 
whether derived from philosophers or travellers, has been cleverly brought 
together, to form even an interesting book; and those who take any plea- 
sure in literary history will find that the larger and more ambitious works 
on geography in former times, were done as well as in the present day, 
regard being had to literary modes and scientific means. 

The handsome and elaborate work before us does not essentially 
differ from former compilations as respects the application of existing 
knowledge. Neither does its originality lie in the conception of the plan; 
the first idea of which originated with Humboldt, as Berghaus developed 
it toa considerable extent in his Atlas. The merit of Mr. Johnston lies in 
the completeness with which he has carried the plan into execution, and 
the liberal boldness which has given the character of enterprise to a 
publishing speculation. Like former compilers, Mr. Johnston has brought 
together floating or scattered knowledge. If others have made use 
of the discoveries of modern science (as they undoubtedly have) to raise 
and extend geographical studies, Mr. Johnston is the first in this country 
who has applied the cycle of sciences to this purpose, and applied it com- 
pletely, not merely in general range but in particular degree. We have 
even in this new and smaller edition—1. Geology, illustrated under five 
divisions ; 2. Hydrography, under six ; 3. Meteorology, under four ; 
4. Natural History, under nine, embracing the natural distribution not 


| only of plants and animals but of man himself. 


The mode of this exhibition of scientific phenomena connected with the 
“ great globe and all that it inhabit” is even more striking and novel 
than the collection of the scientific results. In a series of maps, dis- 
tinguished first by great clearness, and next by great beauty of execu- 
tion, the theoretical and practical conclusions of the four sciences we 
have enumerated are presented to the eye in a pithy coup-d’eil. The 
maps are as numerous as the subdivisions just mentioned; that is 
four-and-twenty, with an additional frontispiece exhibiting the geology 
and paleontology of the British Isles. Under the first great division of 
the series, are displayed the geological structure of the globe, the moun- 
tain chains of Europe, Asia, and America, an illustration of the glacier 
system of the Alps—a very beautiful plate, and the phenomena of vol- 
canic action—the frontispiece coming under this section. The division 
devoted to Hydrography exhibits the currents and tides of the world and 


| of particular regions, with the river systems of Europe, Asia, and Ame- 


rica. Humboldt’s method of marking the degrees of summer's heat and 


| winter’s cold, and the average temperature of places, by his system of 


isothermal lines, occupies one map in Meteorology. A second marks 


| “the currents of air”; that is, the course of such regular winds as the 


“His long but not wearisome journey was concluded on the 8th May 1718. 


é had been consigned to the care of one John Wemyss, an emigrant 
from Perth, who had settled in London as an apothecary, and had _thriven 
there very much by his skill, attentiveness, and civility. 

n born on the Stormont estate, and was most eager to have it in his 
power to be of service to any of that family. He did all that was necessary 
to launch Mr. William in London, by assisting him to sell his horse, by advan- 
cing him money and making payments for him, by buying him a sword, two 
Wigs, and proper clothes, by entering him with the Head Master of Westminster 

hool, and by settling him at a dame’s in Dean's Yard. The following are a few 


This canny Scot had | 


monsoons and the trades, or the seemingly irregular hurricanes and tem- 
pests, drawn from Reid’s Law of Storms; while two rain-maps of 
the world and of Europe complete the meteorological section. The divi- 
sion of Natural History contains the most numerous, and except the gla- 
ciers the most elaborate maps. The first exhibits the geographical dis- 
tribution of plants, the second that of cultivated plants, three maps are 


| devoted to animals, one to birds, one to reptiles, and two to man; the 


ethnography of the world and of the British Isles forming the ethnographic 
diagrams. 

The mode in which the results of these subjects are impressed upon 
the mind through the eye, is very various in their combinations. The 
elements principally consist of lines, shading, and colours. The course of 
the great currents of the ocean, for example, is marked by an outline and 
by slight shadings, which give to a uniform tint the effect of variety of 
colouring. The mountain-chains are exhibited by black lines of varying 

* The Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena. By Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S., 
F.G.S., &c. &c. Keduced from the edition in imperial folio, for the use of Colleges, 
Academies, and Familics. Published by Blackwood and Sons. 
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thickness; the prettiness of the usual relief being sacrificed to distinct- 
ness. The natural distribution of plants is shown by typical trees, and 
by variety of colours with references. The rain map impresses itself by 
shadows, the shading being deeper in proportion to the quantity of rain 
that falls; the rainless districts, especially of the Great Sahara, Arabia, 
parts of Persia, Beloochistan, and Central Asia, standing fully out in 
white paper, and forcing an idea of their extent upon the merest looker- 
on. Other and more usual means are adopted for details,—as arrows, 
simple lines, figures, and common colouring. 





We have dwelt thus upon the maps and their execution because they 
form in reality the principal feature of the work ; but the letterpress 
which accompanies them should not pass without praise. Its primary 
object is of course to point out the uses, and explain in detail the mode 
of using each particular map; but it does a good deal more than this. 
The principles of the subject are compendiously expounded, and what 
may be called its leading statistics fully exhibited. Much, of course, is 
put into a form that is best adapted for the explanation of the maps; 
but this is accidental. So far as the letterpress admits of separation from 
the plates, it could be advantageously studied by itself as a compendious 
view of the natural phenomena of the world. The Glaciers, for example, 
is not an uncommon subject; but this is the best and most compact 
explanation of them we have seen. 

“A glacier may be compared to an icicle depending from the snow-covered 
roof of a cottage, which, gradually becoining thawed by the sun's heat, conveys 
the water of the melted snow in a trickling stream tothe ground below. In those 
high mountains which extend beyond the line of perpetual congelation, a con- 

iderable part of their summits is covered with snow during the whole year. 
The glacier commences at the base of this snow line, and extends downwards 
somewhat like the icicle we have just compared it to, occupying the hollow 
ravines on the sides of the mountain, and extending into the valleys, sometimes 
from one to two thousand feet below the situation of the snow line. The upper 
part of the glacier consists of a mass of consolidated and partially melted snow, 
which is called by the French névé, or jirn by the German Swiss. Between this 
mass and the true glacier there is often interposed a precipice, over which the 
snow is as it were shot, and below this the real glacier commences. The glacier 
consists of a vast mass of half-melted ice which is slowly propelled along the 
whole length of the ravine, until it comes to the plain, where from its foot a 
stream of water issues. Along the whole length of the glacier there are a 
series of clefts or cracks, crossing the length of the mass in a waving manner, 
assuming a curve forwards in the centre of the mass, but towards the edges 
running more parallel. These waving fissures indicate the onward motion of the 
sluggish mass, and are rendered more conspicuous by bands of harder ice, 
caused by the infiltration of water; the edges of which bands, rising up above 
the surface, collect sand and earth in the Gin. The edges of the glacier, 
as well as the ground on each side, are covered with a mass of fragmentary 
rocks and sand, which the icy stream detaches and carries along in its progress: 
these are called moraines. - w 

“ Tt has now been ascertained, that the glacier in its motion obeys the laws 
which are proper to a semi-liquid fluid, such as that of which it is composed ; and 
that this motion is influenced chiefly by the degree of heat, causing a more or 
less rapid liquefaction, and by the declivity of the ground over which the mass 
moves. ‘Thus the motion is continuous and progressive, but greater in summer | 
than in winter, and greater during the day than during the night. The centre of 
the mass moves always faster than the sides, and it is probable the top moves 
faster than the bottom. The velocity of movement, all other circumstances being 
alike, increases with the increase of the slope. The greatest summer velocity of 
the glacier in some‘places is about four feet in the twenty-four hours, and in 
other places it is only about eight or nine inches. In Europe the principal glacier 
mountains are the Alps. From their ever-flowing streams, several of the largest 
European rivers take their rise, especially those on the Northern side of the Alps. 
Although the Pyrenean mountains extend beyond the line of perpetual snow, 
yet no true glaciers have been discovered in that great range. fn Norway and 
Spitsbergen, glaciers are abundant and of great extent.” 

Again, how comprehensive and clear is this general view of the tides of 
the world! 

“ The source of the tides is, therefore, to be sought in the great reservoir of ocean 
round the Southern Pole. This polar reservoir is agitated on opposite sides by 
the Moon in its alternate lower and upper transits, and by the Sun in a less de- 

Here the great central agitation seems to commence, and hence on all sides 
it seems to flow Northward. From the South Pole this great agitation flows into 
the Indian Ocean; and, proceeding Northward, the great tide-wave strikes with 
violence on the shores of Hindostan, and finally breaks in the mouths of the 
Ganges, where it expends its force on the shores in the form of the well-known 
and terrific bore of the Hoogly. The Atlantic, in the like manner, receives from 
the Southern reservoir its great wave of tide; which passes Northward with im- 
petuosity, and expends its forces on the shores of Britain and North America; 
where again it becomes the enormous stream-tide of the Bristol Channel, and the 
destroying surge of the Bay of Fundy, so well known to all mariners. From the 
South, in like manner, the Pacific should receive its great tide, were it not barri- 
caded out by innumerable submarine steppes, and its thousand coral reefs, and 
its myriads of happy islands, to whose calm seas no propagation of this great 
horizontally-acting wave can gain access. It is by depth and uninter- 
rupted bottom only that a great wave like the tide can force entrance: 
it 1s only the sm=ll waves, raised by a local tempest, that travel over the surface ; 
an action like the tide, extending uniformly to all depths of the ocean, cannot be 
propagated on a superticial coating alone. The tides are built out of the Pacific by 
submarine works, and enter it alone and with difficulty by the Eastern side of 
America, where, diffused and rapidly diminishing, the tide extends a certain way 
through the more open parts of the sea, continually dimiuishing in intensity. In 
the North Pacific we have neither the bores of a Hoogly nor the terrific tides of 
a Bay of Fundy. ° . . " 

“It may now be useful to follow the phenomena of the succession of the tides, 
a8 indicated by the Chart of the World. Commencing with new or full moon, let 
us take the spring-tide, or largest tide formed by the coincidence of the actions 
of Sun and Moon. Let us conceive that this joint action has taken effect on the 
waters of the Antarctic Ocean—that the luminaries, in conjunction or opposition, 





have passed over the mass of waters lying East from Van Diemen’s Land, New 
Zealand, and the South Pole, and have communicated to them motion in the 
direction of the resultant forces—we shall manifestly have a mass elevated 
and moving to the North and West, following the luminaries. The mo- 
tion thus communicated to this mass of water has raised a large mass, or | 
moving ridge of waters, which cannot expend its forces acquired, but by 
pushing before it other masses of water, and raising them too in a wave, 
te which all its force is finally imparted. In this way the wave originally gene- 
rated travels Northward and Westward, long after the bodies generating it have 
ceased to act on the first mass of water. The wave generated during the transit 
of the Sun and Moon on Monday morning, and producing high-water on the coast | 
of Van Diemen’s Land at twelve, has 5 noon nearly reached the point of the | 
peninsula of Hindostan, and at one afternoon is at the Cape of Good Hope. Here j 


| originality, but he only reaches a strangeness, of easy attainment. 


TS 
it‘enters the Atlantic, and, travelling Northwards, brings high-water at the same 
hours to the Western coasts of Africa and the Eastern shores of America.” 

The use of the volume is not, however, confined to imparting and im. 
pressing scientific knowledge. Wherever the subject admits of it, science 
is turned to practical account, especially for the purposes of the nayi- 
gator. The following facts on currents is an indication. 

“From our present knowledge of the rapidity of currents, we may estimate 
that, supposing a molecule of water to return to the same place from which it de- 
parted, it would require a period of two years and ten months to complete the 
circuit of 3,800 leagues. A boat, which may be supposed to receive no impulse 
from the winds, would require thirteen months from the Canary Islands to reach 
Caracas, on the coast of Venezuela; ten months to make a tour of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and reach Tortoise Shoals, opposite Havana; while forty or fifty days 
might be sufficient to carry it from the Strait of Florida to the bank of New- 
foundland. At atime when the art of navigation was in its infancy, the Gulf 
Stream furnished the gerius of Christopher Columbus with certain indications of 
the existence of Western regions. ‘Two corpses, the features of which indicated g 
race of unknown men, were thrown on the coast of the Azores, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century. Nearly at the same period the brother-in-law of Columbus, 
Peter Correa, Governor of Porto Santo, found on the strand of this island pieces of 
bamboo of an extraordinary size, brought thither by the Western currents. When 
the wind has been long from the West, a branch of the stream rans with considerable 
force in a North-easterly direction, towards the coasts of Europe. By this the 
fruit of trees belonging to the torrid zone of America is annually cast ashore on 
the Western coasts of Ireland and Norway; and the seeds of plants which grow 
in Jamaica, Cuba, and the adjacent continent, are collected on the shores of the 
Hebrides. hither, also, barrels of French wine, the remains of vessels wrecked 
in the West Indian seas, are carried. In 1809, H. M.S. Little Belt was dis- 
masted at Halifax, Nova Scotia, and her bowsprit was found eighteen months 
after in the Basque Roads; and the mainmast of the Tilbury, burnt off Hispaniola, 
in the Seven Years War, was brought to our shores. ° ° bd 

“The trade routes, or lines of navigation, which experience has proved to be 
the most advantageous in communicating between the different parts of the globe, 
are pointed out by coloured lines on the following charts. The first element for 
determining their routes is the state of the wind, the limits and directions of 
which are explained in the division J/eteorology, Plate 2. Next to these the 
ocean currents are most important; and, in proportion as our acquaintance with 
them has increased, the tracks which vessels ought to follow, in sailing from one 
country to another, have become better known and more precisely fixed. The 
influence of ocean currents in navigation may be understood from a fact men- 
tioned by Colonel Sabine, that, on his voyage from Sierra Leone to New York, he 
made almost a fourth part of the route by their assistance: of 9,000 miles through 
which he sailed, the ship was carried 1,600 miles by currents. And Lieutenant 
Maury, in reference to his valuable series of charts, now publishing, states, that 
very recently a fine frigate took a hundred days to sail from the United States 
to Rio Janeiro, whilst another vessel, which left at the same time, performed the 
same voyage, by the aid of the chart of the currents, in thirty days.” 

Notwithstanding the size and costliness of this volume, it is only an 
abridgment of a larger work, with the plates reduced and several 
sections omitted, as better fitting the publication for the use of “ colleges, 
academies, and families.” That original work we have not seen, but we 
believe it was considered a wonder of typographical and map engraving. 
It elicited the warm praises of Humboldt, of Leopold Von Buch, of 
Srewster, of Whewell, Mrs. Somerville, and other eminent persons; 
Geographical Societies have praised and honoured its author; what is 
more than all, perhaps, the Admiralty have officially given the book 
countenance and encouragement. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Ancient Coins and Medals; an Historical Sketch of the Origin and Progress 
of Coining Money in Greece and her Colonies; its Progress with the Ex- 
tension of the Roman Empire; and its Decline with the Fall of that 
Power. By Henry Noel Humphreys, Author of “ The Coins of England.” 
Illustrated by numerous Fac-simile Examples in Actual Relief, and in the 
Metals of the respective Coins. 

Wanderings in Search of Health. By Lord Albert Denison, K.C.H., &c. 

The Lives of the Chief” Justices of England, from the Norman Conquest 
till the Death of Lord Manstield. By John Lord Campbell, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
Author of “ The Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England.” In two vo- 
luines. 





The New Testament Expounded and Illustrated, according to the usual 
Marginal References, in the very Words of the Holy Scripture. Together 
with the Notes and Translations, and a complete Marginal Harmony of 
the Gospels. Part I. Containing the Four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. By Clement Moody, M.A., Magdalen Hall, Osford, &c. 

[ The object of this edition is to facilitate the study of the New Testament, by 
bringing together those parallel passages to which the marginal references only 
direct the reader. The celebrated edition of Dr. Blaney is the basis of Mr. 
Moody's undertaking; and he has executed his useful task on a judicious prin- 
ciple, in a careful way. ‘The references of the original translators of the Bible 
and of successive authorities, accumulated in Dr. Blaney’s edition, are presented 
to the reader at the foot of the page; typographical marks indicating the essential 
parallel, from that which is peculiar to the text referred to. These suggestions 
are the more useful, as Mr. Moody quotes the passages referred to fully, so as to 
exhibit to the reader a complete whole. It is therefore advantageous, if not really 
necessary, to direct the attention to that which is really the harmony, to avoid 
erroneous impressions. When we consider how every one shrinks from minute 
and reiterated trouble, even in the study of a profession, the utility of bringing 
together these scattered passages, for the generality of Scriptural readers, is too 
obvious to require comment; so obvious is it, indeed, that one can only wonder 
that it has not been systematically done before. Mr. Moody’s edition of The New 
Testament Expounded and Iilustrated in the Very Words of Holy Scripture is 
a desirable book for religious families. ] 

The Four Pilgrims, or Life's Mission; and other Poems. : 

[ Apparently there are the germs of poetry in this volume. The subjects selected 


| are poetical in themselves, the style is fluent, the verse generally well-sounding, 


and the spirit of poetry is frequently visible: but everything is crude. The 


| author delights in subjects larger than he can manage; he treats them in a way 


He aims at mastery and 
The longest 
poem, “ The Four Pilgrims,” is an example of the author's characteristics. It 
contains passages of pleasing merit, if not of power and beauty; but the whole 
is uncultivated and inconclusive. ‘The idea is to exhibit life in four aspects—a 
contemplative, an active, a wedded, and a working condition: but the conception, 
though not bad, is insufticiently developed. Except that the contemplative man 
in old age reconciles the widow to her bereavement, the Four Pilgrims form four 
separate stories without any necessary connexion. The views of life are not 
comprehensive: indeed, where they are not commonplace, they are singular with- 
out individuality. The writer is continually varying his metre, as it the whole 


which is wild and rhapsodical, rather than artistical. 
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range of verse were subject to him. His inartistical introduction of the late 

wars of India from the retreat from Cabul to the battle of Sobraon, rather re- 

gembles the shifting scenes in a pantomine than the action of a story. ] 
Christmas Tyde; a S2rics of Sacred Songs and Poetical Pieces, suited to the 


Season. 

A Treasury of Pleasure Books for Young Children. 
hundred Illustrations by John Absolon and Harrison Weir. 

Although the Annuals have almost departed, yet the approaching season is not 
ba without its gift-books; which if less garish than their predecessors, are cha- 
racteristic enough in their typography, and at least more seasonable in their lite- 
rature. Christmas Tyde exhibits just enough of the quaintness of the old style of 

inting to recall ideas of the past. The contents consist of serious verse re- 

ing to the season, by pocts from Spenser and Milton to Keeble. Coherence and 

unity of subject are given to the selection by an arrangement into parts, analo- 

to the acts of adrama. After poems introductory, the first part contains 

Oy Advent, the second the Nativity, and soon. There is also an appendix of 

gecular and seasonable poems; of which, among pieces by greater names, Mary 
Howitt's “ Winter ” is the most attractive. It has a tone of the true pastoral. 

A Treasury of Pleasure Books is a collection of nvrsery tales in prose and 
werse, arranged too with some reference to simplicity of subject and easiness 
of style. “ Little Bo-peep” and “ Simple Simon” open the book; “ Mother Goose,” 
“The House that Jack Built,” “Cock Robin,” “The Frog who would a wooing 
0,” and numerous similar tales, fillupthe remainder. ‘The Treasury is profusely 
fitstrated with cuts after the designs of Absolon and Weir, and is clothed in a 
garb of ornamental pattern by Owen Jones. } 

Le Dictionnaire Phraséologique Royal; Anglais-Frangais, Frangais-Anglais. 
Par M. Tarver, Maitre de Frangais au Colléze d'Eton, &c. Partie Fran- 
gaise-Anglaise. In two volumes. Volume II. 

The idea of this dictionary was suggested to the author by his observation of 
Sede defects of others in a course of teaching. It has grown from a “ Dic- 
tionary of Verbs,” which appeared many years ago, into two large volumes, and 
has been the result of more than ten years’ direct labour. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of the work is indicated in the title. In addition to the meaning of the words 
contained in the nomenclature of the French Academy, with the addition of words 
recognized by usage or admitted into modern dictionaries, M. Tarver t/lustrates 
the definitions by an extensive selection of phrases. The sense of the word is thus 
not only better impressed upon the mind, but the student has a copious selection 
of sentences before him, which instruct him in the idioms and the usages of 
conversation, besides furnishing him with the means of discourse. Various lesser 
features contribute to give value and character to the work. New words, generally 
speaking, have the date of their introduction affixed; peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion are pointed out by means of French indications; the explanation of proverbs 
has been carefully considered, with similar improvements of detail. The value of 
awork of this kind must be tested by practical use. Our casual references have been 
well responded to; and one advantage is evident—the definitions are not encum- 
bered and confused by numerous meanings. 
given; but all the lesser and peculiar shades are shown in phrases. ] 

An Epitome of the Military Geography of Europe. By Charles R. Max- 
well, Esq., late Lieutenant Thirty-eighth Regiment. 

[This little volume contains a brief sketch of the general characteristics of the 
countries of Continental Europe, except the Scandinavian kingdoms, followed by mi- 
nute lists of those natural features a knowledge of which is necessary to a mili 

tary man—as mountains, marshes, rivers with their tributaries; as well as of 
those artificial works which are equally important—such as canals, fortresses, 
and ports. In Spain and Portugal, some remarks are made on the character of 
the roads, and on different parts of the country, as regards their influence on mi- 
litary operations; but in the cther countries the student is left to discover and 
apply this knowledge for himself. The Epitome is a useful compendium for those 
who are acquainted with the geography of Europe either theoretically or prac- 
tically, and it will form a good guide fur such military students as wish to study 
the subject by the aid of naps and books. } 

The Family Friend. Volume I. 

[A volume formed from the collected numbers of a periodical whose object is to 
combine lightness and utility with a religious and moral tone. Tales, poetry, 
needle-work, hints in household and domestic matters, notices of books, with mis- 
cellaneous papers and anecdotes, form the contents. ] 

The Last of the Barons. By Sic Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 

Frontispiece by Hablot K. Browne. 

The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit. 

With a Frontispiece, from a Drawing by Frank Stone. 
{The periodical parts of the cheap editions of the novels of Bulwer and Dickens, 
“done up” into two really good-looking volumes. There are two new prefaces, 
without much of novelty. The preface of Bulwer is explanatory of his reasons 
for writing The Last of the Barons; that of Dickens is defensive of his American 
pictures and the character of Jonas Chuzzlewit. ] 

The Poetical Works of W. C. Bryant. 

[A cheap and neat edition of this favourite American poet. } 
ALMANACKS. 

The Royal Naval and Military Almanack, for 1850; forming a complete 
Calendar and Work of Reference for the United Services. Beautitully 
Illus‘rated. 

The Artist's Almanack, and Handbook for Artists end Amateurs, for 1850. 
[Both these almanacks are executed on the same principle. ‘The facts and re- 
markable occurrences of the calendar generally refer to the respective professions 
of art and war; as does the miscellaneous information. In the Artist's Almanack, 
the reader will find particulars respecting the Royal Academy, and other institu- 
tions, both Metropolitan and Provincial, connected with the arts; and there is a 
Species of artist's directory. Instead of this information, the Military and Naval 
Almanack has lists of the officers, as far down as Colonels in the Army aud Cup- 
tains in the Navy, with various official and professional tables. } 

PAMPHLETS. 

The Economy of the British Empire; conta ning a Condensed Tal ul ir 
Survey, with appropriate Discussion, of the Territories, Population, Re- 
sources, and Government of the British Empire and its Dependencies, | 
By T. C. Banfield, E-q. No. 1. d : ; 

Tracts of the Edinburgh Financial Reform Association. No. WL. Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Charles Woed, Bart., M.P., upon 
certain Laws affecting Agriculture. By Frederick Calvert, Esq., QC. 

Observations on the Working of the Government Scheme of Education, and 
on School Inspection, &c. Vy the Reverend Kichard Dawes, A.M., Vicar 
of King's Somborne, Hants. f 

A Thanksgiving Sermon; with Thanksgiving Meditations upon appropriate | 
Psalms. By the Reverend J. W. Buckley, M.A. Thursday, November 
15th 1849. Second edition. 

The Cholera a Me reiful Correction, not a Judgme nt. A Discourse delivered 
at Newington Green Chapel, on Thursday, 15th November 1849. By 
Thomas Cromwell, Ph.D., Minister of the Chapel. 

The Day of Prayer and the Day of Thanksgiving. Two Sermons —— 
on these Occasions, September 16, and November 15, 1849. By Jobn 
Jackson, M.A., Rector of St. James's Westminster. 

A Sermon preached in the Chapel of St. Mary, attached to the School ft | 
the Blind, Liverpool, on Thursday, November 15, 1849. By the Reve 
rend Edward Hull, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. | 














Witha 


3y Charles Dickens. 


With more than one | 


The primary or leading meanings are | 


Sabbath Labour in the Post-office, &c. By the Reverend R. W. Dibdin, 
M.A., Minister of West Street Episcopal Chapel, St. Giles’s. 

A Letter on the late Post-office Agitation. By Charles John Vaughan, D.D., 
Head Master of Harrow School, &c. 

The Morality of All Nations; a small Collection in the French, Italian, and 
English Languages, &c. By F. Albites. 

A Journal of the Bishop's Visitation Tour through the Cape Co tn 

1848; with an Account of his Visit to the island of St. Helena in 1849. 














BIRTHS. 

On the 4th November, at Corfu, the Wife of the Rev. James Skinner, Chaplain to her 
Majesty’s Forces there, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Corfu, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Walpole, Deputy -Quartermas- 
ter-General Ionian Islands, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Corby Castle, Cumberland, the Lady of Philip Henry Howard, Esq., 
M.?. for Carlisle, of a daughter. 

On the 22d, at Culzean Castle, Ayrshire, the Marchioness of Ailsa, of a daughter. 

On the 24th, in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, the Wife of Robert Ferguson, M.D., 
of a daughter. 

On the 25th, in Eaton Place, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Spencer Law, of a son, 
~ the 25th, in Chesham Place, Belgrave Square, the Hon. Mrs. Hamilton, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 19th November, at the English Church, Leghorn, George Mussel! Gretton, 
Esq., son of the late W. W. Gretton, Esq., formerly of Wescote Hall, Leicestershire, to 
Amelia Louisa Vaux, eldest daughter of E ward Le Mesurier, Esq , R.N., of Guernsey, 

On the 24th, at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, Alfred Elmore, Esq., A.R.A., of 
Devonshire Street, to Jane, niece of John Chandler, Esq., of Upper George Street. 

On the 27th, at St. George's Church, Hanover Square, Francis Horatio FitzRoy, Esq., 
only son of Admiral Lord William FitzRoy, to the Hon. Gertrude Duncombe, second 
daughter of Lord Feversham. 

On the 27th, at the British Embassy, Paris, Peter Burnet junior, Esq., son of Peter 
Burnet, Esq., of Elrick, Aberdeenshire, and of Nice, Piedmont, to Guilhermina, daugh- 
ter of the late Sir William Curtis, Bart., of Portland Place, London. 

On the 27th, at Pirbright Church, the Rev. William Webb Spicer, second son of John 
Spicer, Esq., of Esher Place, Surrey, to Dorothea, third daughter of Henry Halsey, 
Esq., of Henley Park, near Guildford, 

On the 27th, at Bishop's Hull, Henry Cranstoun Adams, Esq., youngest son of Liea- 
tenant-General Sir George P. Adams, K.C.11., to Matilda Winsloe, third daughter 
of Thomas Patton, Esq., of Bishop's Hull House, Somerset. 

DEATHS. 

On the 24th September, at Sierra Leone, where he had resided for thirty-one years, 
Logan Hook, Esq., her Majesty's Collector of Customs, and Senior Member of Council 
of that colony 

On the 5th October, John Barker, Esq., of Suedia, near Antioch, formerly her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Aleppo, and afterwards Consul-General in Egypt; in his 79th year. 
He had resided upwards of fifty years in the East. 

On the Ith November, at Madryn Park, Carnarvon, Henry Slingsby Powell, 
youngest sen of Lieutenant-General Sir L. Jones Parry. 

On the l4th, in Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Paik, Major-General F. V. Raper; in his 
72d year. 

Ou the 15th, at Gibraltar, Thomas Australius, only surviving son of General Sir 
Thomas Macdougall Brisbane, Bart., G.C.B., G¢ . 

On the 20th, at Upper Clapton, Miss Welby, daughter of the late Sir William Earle 
Welby, Bart. 

On the 2ist, at Malvern, Lieutenant-Colonel Harry Shakespeare Phillips, C.B., late of 
the Fifty-third Regiment ; in his 44th year. 

On the 2st, in Bryanstone Street, Miss Hughes, daughter of the late Rev. Edward 
Hughes, of Kinmel Park, Denbighshire, and sister to the Right Hon. Lord Dinorbin, 

On the 22d, at the Rectory, St. Heller's, the Very Rev. James Hemery, M.A., Dean 
of Jersey, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; in his 35th year. 

On the 24th, Wilhelmina, the Wife of Egerton Leigh, Esq., of Jodrell Hall, Cheshire, 

On the 27th, in Woburn Place, Mr. Sergeant Lawes; in his 67th year. 

On the 27th, at Aston Tyrreld Rectory, near Wallingford, Frances Boyfield, Relict 
of the late Commodore Sir John Strutt Peyton, R.N., K.C.B.; in her 6lst year. 

On the 28th, suddenly, of an affection of the heart, William Turquand, Esq., of Nor- 
wood, Surrey, for upwards of seventeen years one of the Official Assignees of the Court 
of Bankruptey; in his 69th year. 

On the 28th, at Exmouth, Sir Codrington Edmund Carrington, Bencher of the Middle 
Temple, and late Chief Justice of Ceylon; in his 80th year. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wan-orrice, Nov. 30,— 2d Regt. of Life Guards—Lieut. Hon. C, Maude to be Capt. by 
pur. vice Naylor, who retires; Cornet and Sub-Lieut. J. G. C. Hamilton to be Lieut. by 
pur. vice Maude. 4th Drag. Guards—Lieut.-Gen. R. Pigot to be Col. vice Gen. Sir G, 
Anson, G. C. B.dec. Coldstream Foot Guards—Licut.-Col. Hon, G. A, Spencer, from 
37th Foot to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice Milman, who exchanges. 3d Regt. of Foot— 
Gent. Cadet A. L. Coussmaker, from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Lukis, promoted in the 6lst Foot 17th Foot—Lieut. R. J. R. O'Conor te be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Edwards, who retires ; Ensign G. T. Brice to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice O’Conor. 18th Foot—Lieut. J. Swinburn, from 32d Foot, to be Lieut, vice 
M‘Cabe, who exchanges. 2ist Foot—Ensign H. W. Clerke, from 3 ist Foot, to be See, 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Barttelot, dec. 22d Foot—Brevet Major F. D. George to 
be Major, without purchase, vice Poole, who retires upon full-pay ; Lieut. F. G. T. Det 
hon to be Captain, vice George ; Ensign F.G. King to be Lieut. vice Deshon; Gent. 
Cadet W. M‘Bean, from the Royal Mil. Coll, to be Ensign, vice King. 3ist Foot— 





| Gent, Cadet A. J. Schreiber, from the Royal Mil, Coll, to be Ensign, without purchase, 


} 
drapers 


, Nag’s Head Inn Yard, Southwark, hop-factors 


vice Clerke, appointed to the 2ist Foot, 32d Foot—Lieut. B. M*Cabe, from the 18th 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Swinburn, who exchanges; Gent, Cadet F. G. Stapleton, from 
the Royal Mil, Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Birtwhistle, promoted, 37th 
Foot Captain and Lieut.-Colonel Egerton Charles William Miles Milman, from 
the Coldsteam Regiment of Foot Guards, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Spencer, who exchanges, 
3d Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign C. J. Perry, from the 70th Foot, 
vice Parker, dismissed the Service by sentence of a General Court-Martial ; Ensign F, 
I’. Drought, from the 65th Foot, vice Ashton, dismissed the service by the sentence ofa 
General Court-Martial, 55th Foot—Lieut. E. J. T. Montresor to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice M‘Coy, who retires; Ensign R. Hume, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Montresor, 
64th Foot—Gent. Cadet V. Ryan, trom the Royal Mil, Coll. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Shipley, promoted. 70th Foot—Geut. Cadet G. R. Greaves, from the Royal 
Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Perry, promoted in the 53d Foot. 94th 
Foot—Lieut. A. Campbell, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Seale, dec.; Ensign F, 
D>. Wyatt, to be Lieut. vice Campbell. Gent, Cadet R. A. bb. Tod, from the Royal Mil. 
Coll. te be Ensign, vice Wyatt. 97th Foot—Brevet Major W. M. Hamerton, from 
half-pay 67th Foot, to be Capt. (repaying the difference,) vice Scargill, promoted ; 
Lieut. Rt. Dillon to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hamerton, who retires; Ensigu BE, K. 
Jones to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dillon, 7 
Hospital Staff.—W. RK. Thompson, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces. 
Brevet.—Major W. M. Hamerton, of the 97th Foot, to be Lient.- ol. in the Army. 
Chelsea Hospital.—Gen. Sir C. Halkett, G.C.B. to be Governor, vice Gen. Sir G. An- 
son, G.C.B. dec, Nov. 26; Lieut.-Gen, Sir A. F. Barnard, G.C.K, to be Lieut.-Governor, 
ice », Halkett, G.C.B. Nev, 2 
: 1 he oan ba nts in the 75th Foot, inserted in the Gazette of the 23d instant, have 
been cancelled, Erratum in the Gazette of the 23d of Nov.—12th Light Drags.—For 
ht. Li. “ Tary,” Gent. to be Cornet, read R. H. H. “ Jary.” 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
T wy, N 





wesday, Nov. 27. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. . 
Haich and Co. joiners; as far as regards J. Nicol— Acaster and Hayes, York, linen- 
Ellington and Sons—Pickles and Wilkinson, Lecds, cut nail-manufacturers 
Trotter and Young, Howden, Northumberland, ship-builders —Barker and _o~ 
Godalming, gardeners—Malpas and Foot, Worcester, drapers Ault and Woa —_ 
chester, timber-dealers— Dawson and Co. Liverpool, ship-builders —Simpson ar : 0. 
Scarborough, tailors—Beale and Co. Goadby, farmers—Dugard and Tatton, = 
bam, coach-harness-platers —J. and,A. Green, Liverpool, pawnbrokers Ww alton @ 4 
rison jun. Darlington, brick-manufactarers—Theobald and ¢ 0. Westminste tr, — 
merchants— Nelson and Teale, Leeds, cabinet-makers— Elliott and ee 
Shields, wine-merchants—J. and W. Underwood, Luton, linendrapers—Nash 
; —Bunyard and Metcalf, City Road, seedse 


men—Jukes and Barrett, Tisbury, Wiltshire, surgeons—Northall and Hipkins, Netherg 
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ton, Worcestershire, pr een ange oe and onan on Beckford etn Walworth, up- 
holsterers—J. and W. Gibson, Dollar, Clack 
BANKRUPTCY AMNULLED. 
Harwoop, Joun Date, Liverpool, ironmonger. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
BRoapEN, Joun, Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstapler. 
BANKRUPTS. 

AppincTon, James, London Road, oilman, to surrender Dec. 4, Jan. 17: solicitor, 
Mr. Wheelock, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Turouand, Guildhall Chambers. 

Bason, Tuomas, Buckingham, bootmaker, Dec. 11, Jan. 
Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Bripces, Henry, Oxford Street, cabinet-maker, Dec. 4, Jan. 14: solicitor, Mr. 
Wright, New Inn; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Epwakps, WiLLtaM, Norland Square, Notting Hill, merchant, Dec. 1, Jan. 19: 
citor, Mr. Fearnhead, Clifford’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Giss sen., WILLIAM, Liverpool, commission-agent, Dec, 10, 31: solicitor, Mr. Tyrer, 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Govu.tp, Rosext Howe, Strand, ice-merchant, Dec. 4, Jan. 8: solicitors, Messrs. 
Lawrence and Plews, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Hay.ock, CHARLEs, March, Isle of , joiner, De Jan. 8: solicitors, Mr. Raw, 
Furnival’s Inn; Mr. Orton, March; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

InMAN, Ricuakp, Manchester, ale-dealer, Dec. 13, Jan. 3: solicitor, Mr. Slater, 
Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

PATTENDEN, Noau, Oxford, woollendraper Dec, 4, 
kinson and Co. Lombard Street; official assi e, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Rust, Evizanetu, Good Easter, Essex, brick-maker, Dec. 11, Jan. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Lawrence and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Mr. Graham, 
Coleman Street. 

Woo.rrey, Apotruvs, Poole, auctioneer, Dec. 7, Jan. 8: solicitors, Messrs, Skilbeck 
and Hall, Southampton Buildings; Mr. Aldridge, Poole ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, 
Old Jewry. DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 18, Rowland, Horsham, stone-mason— Dec. 21, Warne, Lisle Street, West- 
minster, carpenter—Dec. 17, Lee, Hastings, grocer—Deec. 17, Clark, Mincing Lane, 
colonial broker— Dec. 17, Pasco, Chichester, upholsterer—Dec. 21, Geale, New Bur- 
lington Mews, Regent Street, job-master—Dec. 18, Tribe, Bedtord Strect, Bedford 
Square, money-scrivenor—Dec. 18, Watson, Wilson Street, Finsbury, stove-grate- 
manufacturer—Dec. 21, Brown, Red Lion Street, Whitechapel, plumber— Dec. 21, Hay- 
lock, Cambridge, chemist—Dec. 18, Wenham, Beckley, Sussex, tailor— Dec. 20, Dela- 
main, Liverpool, merchant—Dec. 20, Smith, Liverpool, ship-builder— Dec. 20, Jones, 
Liverpool, victualler—Dec. 19, Palmer, Birmingham, jeweller—Dec. 18, Harper, 
Dudley, mercer— Dec. 20, Britton, Borrowby, Yorkshire, linen-cloth-manufacturer— 
Dec. 21, Pulleine jun. Selby, brewer. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 20, Eyre, Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square, apothecary—Dec. 
,21, Cox sen. Cobham Row, Clerkenwell, 





soli- 















1. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Jen- 




















plumber— Dee 





gate, music-dealer— Dec. » | 
Hodge, Plymouth, draper—Dec. 18, Ford, Richmond, Surrey, victualler—Dec. 18, | 
Delf, Drury Lane, linendraper—Dec. 17, Guilleaume, Berners Street, Oxford Street, | 
manufacturer of artificial-flowers—Dec. 20, Smith, Liverpool, merchaut—Dec. 19, | 
Solomon and Co. Birmingham, tea-dealers. | 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 4 


Ryder, Hull, grocer; first div. of 4d, Nov. 30, or any subsequent Friday; Mr. Car- 
rick, Hull—Dove, Darlington, tanner; second and final div. of 2jd. (in addition to 
ls. 6d. previously declared,) Dec. 1, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Baker, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. KCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Bayne and Henderson, Overton Mills, Greenock, paper-makers, Dec. 1, 22—Houston, 
Paisley, merchant, Dec. 3, 31—M‘Kie, Calside, Whithorn, farmer, Dec. 4, 25—Hunter 
and Dow, Kelvinhaugh, ship-builders, Dec. 14. 


Friday, November 30. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Vogal and Franck, Bow Lane, merchants—J. and H. Franklin, Marston Maretaine, 
Bedfordshire, tile-machine-makers—Woolley and Co Stockport spinners—Edge and 
Co. Preston, cotton-cloth-manufacturers—Wright and l’arker, Guisburn, tea-dealers— 








E. and J. Julian, New Buckenham, Norfolk, general shopkeepers—Perks jun. and 
Rogers jun. Birmingham, glass-merchants—J. and C. Hinchliffe, Aldermanbury, wool- 
Jen-cloth-manufacturers— Drayton and Hillman, Lyme Regis, merchants—Vcers and 





Son, Liverpool, cotton-brokers—Belcher and Co. West Bromwich, miners—bBentham 
and Co. Liverpool, ae ; as far as regards A. Moate. 
NERUPTCY ANNULLED. 
WHITEWAY, JOHN, Chudleigh, ‘Sasadien miller, 
BANKRUPTS. 

ALLEN, Henny, Great Wilde Street, carman, to surrender Dec. 8, Jan. 10 : solicitors, 
Messrs. Blake and Pool, Blackfriars Road ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street 

BEER, Joet, Exeter, bootmaker, Dec.7, Jan. 8: solicitor, Mr. Richards, Exeter; 
official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Bow er, James, the Crescent, Southwark Bridge Road, hat-manufacturer, Dec. 14, 
Jan. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Frankham and Dixon, Moorgate Street; official assignee, 
Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Bowser, Joun, Milton Street, Dorset Square, timber-merchant, Dec. 11, Jan. 10: 
solicitor, Mr. Rye, Golden Square ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

BARTLETT, WILLIAM CHARLES, Goswell Street, cook, Dec. 7, Jan. li: solicitor, Mr. 
Bateman, Exeter Street ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

BENNETT, HENKY, Chatham, corn-dealer, Dec. 1], Jan. 21: solicitor, Mr. Jones, 
Clement’s Court ; Mr. Etherington, Chatham ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Guild- 
hall Chambers. 

CuristTyY, FREDERICK COLLIER, and Co. Rotherhithe, engineers, Dec. 12, Jan. 11 
solicitors, Messrs. Cardale and Co. Bedford Row ; Messrs. Tolson and Co. Bradford ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

CewLisHaw, JOHN and JAMEs, Derby, railway-carriage-builders, Dec. 14, Jan. 4 
solicitors, Messrs. Whiston and Son, Derby; Mr. Chaplin, Birmingham; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

DinsDaLe, Kay, Oxford Street, saddler, Dec. 11, Jan. 17: solicitor, Mr. 
Curriers’ Hail : official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

FREEMAN, WILLIAM, Edgeware Road, victualler, Dec. 8, Jan. 19 solic “eis 
A’Beckett, Golden Square ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Cham! 

Fiatu and Co. Stanningly, Yorkshire, scribbling-millers, Dec. 11, Jan. 
Mr. Dee, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

G1LL, THomas, Castle Street, Leicester Square, beer-retailer, Dec. 7, Jan. 11: 
licitors, Messrs. Few and Co. Ilenrietta Street ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, 
singhall Street. 

MILLARD, PAvt, Steeple Ashton, grocer, Dec. 13, Jan. 10: solicitors, Mr. Rodway, 
Trowbridge ; Messrs. Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Newton, James, Ashton-under-Lyne, innkeeper, Dec. 14, Jan. 3: solicitor, Mr. 
Buckley, Ashton-under-Lyne ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Nose, Ropert, Leadenhall Street, tailor, Dec. 11, Jan. 12 : solicitors, Messrs. Mar- 
don and Prichard, Newgate Street ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

‘ PATTERSON, JAMES, Manchester, tailor, Dec. 11, Jan, 7: solicitor, Mr. Hulton, Man- 
chester; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

SKINNER, RopektT, West Malling, Kent, brick-maker, Dec. 8, Jan. 
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Mr. 
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yawn itor, 


soli- 


Ba- 


12: 


Solicitors, 


15: solicitor, Mr. Risley, | 





DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

R. and S. Ashby, Staines, mealmen; third div. of 2d. on Wednesday next, and 
three subsequent Wednesdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Reay jun. Mark ane, 
wine-merchant ; fourth div. of 5s. 2d. on the separate estate, on Wednesday, and three 
subsequent Wednesdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Pritchard and Croft, Liver. 
| pool, oil-merclants ; div. of 1s. 23d. on account of the previous div. of 3s. 114d. Dee, 
| 

| 





5, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—Thomas, Liverpool, mer. 

chant ; fifth div. of £d. Dec. 3, or any subsequent Monday; Mr. Bird, Liverpool---Sibgon 
| the Grove, Wrexham, cattle-dealer ; first div. of 10s. Dec. 3, or any subsequent Mon. 
day; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Blake, Liverpool, soap-manufacturer; first div. of 3s, on 
the separate estate, Dec. 3, or any subsequent Monday; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Hard. 
castle, Chester, teacher of mathematics; first div. of 54d. Dec. 3, or any subsequent 
Monday ; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Murray aud Brown, Liverpool, millwrights ; first diy, 
of 4s. 5d. Dec. 3, or any subsequent Monday; Mr. Bird, Liverpool,—Miller, L iverpool, 
ryt first div. of 5s. Dec. 3, or any subsequent Monday ; Mr. Bird, Liver; ol— 
J.J. and R. Ferens, Durham, drapers; third and final div. of 1-3d. (in addition to 
y declared,) Dec. 1, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, New. 
e—Head, Woodbridge, upholsterer ; first div. of 3s. 6¢. Dee. 1, and 
| two subsequent Saturdays ; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Robinson, Slough, grocer ; 
first div. of 2s. 1ld. Dec, 1, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court, 








| SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 























Oman, Edinburgh, hotel-keeper, Dee. 5, ~8—Ecclesfield, Leith, fruit-merchant, 
Dec. i—Gordon, Delnabo, Tomintoul, distiller, Dec. 6, 31—Haworth and Co. Glas. 
gow, chemists, Dec, 4, 26. 

» a 
PRICES CUI CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday. Tuesduy. Wednes | Thurs. | Friday, 
aman a fe |e | ee = | 
8 per Cort Comsols.... sosccccccccces-es 943 95 | 953 253 
Ditto for Account.. veel O49 953 | 953 954 
3 per Cents Reduced. --( $39 | 94 | O43 oe 
| 3} per Cents.......... ° coche «6M Cf 943 9i3 958 
Long Annuities ... ar eee 84 tt | &3 SS 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent. ° ee | 1994 —— | oe 2ul 
India Stock, 10g ........ owl — | — i — 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem «eee}| 50pm. } 47 | is 50 
India Bonds, 4$ per Cent....... ° | Sipm.} & | — oa 


21, Webb, Rams- | 








Messrs. Nicholas and Doyle, Bedford Row ; Mr. Morgan, Maidstone ; official assignee, | 


Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

STEANE, WILLIAM, Wellingborough, grocer, Dec. ll, Jan. 10: solicitors, 
Tucker and Stevenson, Sun Chambers, Threadneedle Street ; official assignee, 
Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

WETHERILT, CHARLES, Down Street, ironmonger, Dec. 12, Jan. 11: solicitor, Mr- 
Melton, Bedtord Row ; official assiguee, Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Hodson, Romford, ironmonger—Dec. 21, Charman, Downside, Cobham, 
farmer—Dec. 21, Thompson and Co. St. Martin’s Lane, linendrapers—Dec. 21, War- 
ren, Macclestield, ‘silk-dyer— Dec. 24, Kenny, Liverpool, booksellier—Dec. 24, Brown, 
Liverpool, millwright— Dec. 24, Jones, Liverpool, saddler—Dec. 21, Abram, Liverpool, 
wine-merchant—Dec. 21, Owen, Myford, Montgomeryshire, farmer— Dec. 27, Phillips, 
Upper Bullingham, Herefordshire, banker. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 21, Hodson, Whaplode, Lincolnshire, draper—Dec. 21, Ramskill, Great Dover 
Road, dealer in rice— Dec. 21, Lewis, Castle Court, Birchin Lane, printer—Dec. 22, 
Dow, Romford, draper—Dec. 22, Mayhew, Ebury Street, hosier—Dec. 28, Milsom, 
St. George, Gloucestershire, dealer in horses—Dec, 31, Darck, Clifton, hackney-fly-pro- 
prietor—Dec. 22, Boyce, Southam, Warwickshire, grocer—Dee. 21, Kidd, Liverpool, 
commission-merchant—Dec. 2], Moore, Liverpool, share-broker— Dec. 27, Sweet, Bir- 
mingham, builder—Dec. 27, Osborn, Birmingham, sword-maker—Jan. 2, Durose, 
Woodsetton, Staffordshire, surveyor—Dec. 21, C. E. and H. Wilson, Ruabon, Denbigh- 
shire, grocers. 


Messrs. 
Mr. 


Dec. 21, 


a santinceeerentiainsmmmmnnsetmpetatemmmnatinee 








FOREIGN FUNDs. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

; || Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p Ct 
Mexican 5 





































| Michigan .......... oo SC 
Brazilian .. | || Mississippi (Ste ring). 6— 
Buenos Ayres — | || New York (1858)..... t— 
Chilian .... — | | Ohio... « ° oe tt — 
Dani-h .. — | 4 | Pennsyl 5— 
Dutch (Ex — | |, Peruvian .... i= 
Ditto..... 4 — | i Portuguese ..... 5 =— 
French .... 3— | DIttO «2 cee eeeeee 3st = 
Ditto....... 5 $9f. 49¢ Russian ... .... 5‘— 
Indiana (Sterlin 5 — | Spanish ........ 56- 
Uilinois . £6- |, — /, Ditto.. ee-es 3=— 
Kentucky ... = — /!' Ditto (Pass 
Louisiana (ste rling) . 5 = 89 Ditto (Deferred) .... 
Maryland (Sterling)....... 6 — 895 Venezucla Active .... 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

















































Rattwars— | Banxs— 
Caledonian.......-0-seceee eee ‘| 123 | Australasian ..... . 24s 
edinburgh and Glasgow. . 285 British North ‘Ame rican ‘| 42 
Eastern Counties... .. ] 7 Colonial ..........-e00 «| —— 
Great Northern ° i$ Commercial of London .. oh oe 
Great North of England ° | _- London and Westminster . . | 23 
Great South. and West. Ircland..| 31 London Joint Stock ..... ° ve 
Great Westerm .. 2... .00.+ - 55) National of Ireland.... > | — 
Hull and Selby.......+.++ . 95 National Provincial ..... “| _ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . | 60 Provincial of Ireland... a 40 
Lancaster and Carlisle .. } —_— Union of Australia .. 238 
London Brighton and South Coast sls Union of London ..cesececeses| +e 
London and Blackwall ....... ° 38 Mints— 
London and North-western 4 14g Bolanos ...... 2 | —_ 
Midland . . a bug Brazilian imperial ee i — 
North British ...... «| ll Ditto (st. John Del Key) 12 
South-eastern and Dover. . | 198 Cobre Copper .....6sesscceseces) 23 
South-western ..........4+ +] 31d MisceLLaNtous— | 
York, Newcastle, and Berwic 173 Australian ee ee.cecce 16} 
York and North Midland ........} 194 . +} 26 
Docks— | | General Steam ...... 25 
East and West India ............| | Peninsular and Oriental Ste | 7S 
London ‘| 14 | Royal Mail Steam. -+| —_ 
St. Katherine... ........++- coves 79 I South Australian..... eeeee.ces 7 
RULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 | Copper, British eee 00... 600 
Foreign GoldinCoin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 | Irom, British Bars. 600.. 000 
New Dollars .......-s00+.ceeseeres © 410 | Lead, British Pig.... 16 0 0.. 1610 0 
Silver in Bars, S Standard . -- - O 4 11g | Steel, English sence 0oo0.. 0080 








GRALN, “Mark ne i Noy. 20. 





Wheat, R. New a to 38 Rye ....++- . Maple... 
ine....... 33—40 | Barley | White... 
36 —38 | Malting 26 | Boilers . 
40—42 | Malt, Or 2 | Beans, ticks 
43—46 I ° Old . 





Harrow. Fine . 23— 24 





Super. N . 44-48 | Peas, Hog. 
AVERAGE PKICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN, 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of E ~~ eat aud DL. ales. 
Wheat.... 40s. Ild.| Rye 23s. 64. | Wheat...... 18. 0d.| Rye ......000 18.04, 
Barley ..... 28 5 Beans rs Barley 1 0 | Beans — w.. 
oo. ee 17 0 [| Peas .. 7 Vats 1 © § Peas coccsese 1 @ 
Wee kly Aver ages for che Wee . "ending Nov. 24 





0i.—} 29s. ed.—P eas, 30s. 7d. 


17s. 0d.—R las 


Wheat, 40s. 4¢d.—Barley, 24s. 3d.—Oats, ans, 






















FLOUR. ' PROV ISIONS. 
Town-made ......... persack 40s. to 43s, Butter—Best Fresh, 4s. Gd. per doz. 
Seconds ........ —4 Carlow, 3. 10s. to 34. 16s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk. on ‘board ship : 36 — 38 Bacon, Irish .......0++ -per cwt. 46s.— 494, 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ 33 — 36 Cheese, Cheshire .. 
Bran......... . per quarter 9 — 0 Derby Plain 
Pollard, fine. . 0 — ¢ | Hams, York . 


| Exes, French, 5 


Bread, 64. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. 


‘BU TCHERS’ MEAT. 


NeEwoaTe anD LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrts a? 
























s. a. d, s. d, da, s. a, s. d Sm iruPieLp. 
Beef... 2 6to 3 Oto3 4 2... 8to3 Stood t Friday Monday. 
Mutton 210—3 2—3 6 «seeee 2—310~—4 2) Beasts. 1,182 ..... 4,220 
Veal... 210—3 4—4 0 «.. O0—310—4 4), Sheep. 5,420 ..... 25,700 
Pork... 3 O—2? &S—4 4. . Oo—4 4—4 8 Calves 263 . ° 106 
Lamb. 0 0—0 O—0 0 u—0 0—0 0! Pigs... 230..... 298 
offal, per 8 ib. 
~ POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ........+.++.++. 135s. to 168s.’ York Regents. ....... perton. 100s. to 1108. 
Choice ditto. . . - 150 — 242 Scotch Reds ......+.+ eccsesere O = O 
Sussex Pockets evees 120 — 140 | Devons... ........:. ose - O— 0 
Fine ditto ....... . - 185 — 248 Kent and Essex Whites... - O0O— 0 
HAY A AND 8 STRAW. - (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. WhitrcHares 

Hay, Good «...0seeeeere+ 688. to 72s. 50S. LO 708. ..cseceeees 558. tO 6580 
50 — 63 0 ° o- v 

o— 0 o— 0 

Clover...... 4 — 90 60 — 
Wheat Straw. 26 — 30 20 — 2% 








GROCERIES. 






OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 
Rape Oil ........- see ole £2 2s. Od.| Tea, Bohea, fine, ... oe. Os 234. to Os. Sd. 
Refined . ° 226 Congou, fine........... . s;= > 
BIUOO cn cncresccee.cosnce 186 Souchong, fine ........ 13 —2 4 
Linseea Oil-Cake . r1000 910 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. 14. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 65s. to 110s. 
Moulds (6d.per doz. discount 7s. 0d. | Good Ordinary ......+...+ 45s — ae s 


Sugar, Muscovado, percwt.. 25s. 2 


Coals, Hetton ....... +++. 
West India Molasses..... 15s. 0d. > 18s. 0 


eiilinsicaas-ateeiensiccdace Tay Oe 
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December 1, 1849.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 


1145 








UBLIC MEETING.—CHURCII OF ENG- 
LAND SELF-SUPPORTING VILLAGE SOCIETY.— 
PRIZE ESSAYS BY THE WORKING CLASSES — 
pistribution of the Prizes offered by a Member of the Com 
ittee, for the Three Best Essays by the Working Classes on 
Sos objects of the Society, will take place 
Faete r Hall, on Wepyespay, 5th December 1849. The Rev. 
Hugh Hughes, D.D. Rector of St John’s Clerkenwell, and 
Lecturer of St. Leonard's Shoreditch, will take the chair at 

Beven o'clock. FE. R. Larnxen, M.A. ) 
J. M. Monoan, uy > Hon. 

Jossru Brown, M 4 ' 
Tickets of Admission may be had at the jchowine z publish 

ers—Dalton's, Hatchard’s, sbit" 8, and Parker's 


ATIONAL FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


President—Sir Joshua Walmsicy, 
Presidents—Richard Cobden, Esq M - pi 1 Joseph 
Hume, Esq. M.P 

Trustece—Charies Gilpin, Esq.; William John Hall, Esq. ; 
Samuel Morley, Esq. ; and William Arthur Wilkinson, Esq 
Secretary—Thomas Beggs, Esq- 

Offices, 11, Poultry, London 

Copies of the rules may be obtained at the office s, (price @d. 
each,) or a copy will be sent by post in exchange for eight 
penny postage stamps. 


Sees. 
Vice- 


(yonTRACT FOR FILES AND STEEL. 


Department of the Storekeeper-General of the 
Navy, Somerset Place, 24th Nov. 1819 

The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord Hi zh 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Brits ain and Ireland, 
do hereby give NOTICE, that on Turspay, the 22d Janvary 
1850, at One o'clock, they will be re oe to treat with such 
Persons as may be willing to Contract for supplying her Ma 
jesty ‘sg several Dockyards with FILES and STEEL. Patterns 
may be seen, and 4 ‘Form of Tender, s« meee e, and Conditions 
of the Contract obtained at the said Office v Tender will be 
received after One o'clock on the Day of m.. ity, nor any no 
ticed unless the Party attends, or an Agent for him duly au 
thorized in writing 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad 
miralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words *‘ Tender 
for Files and Steel,” and must also be delivered at Somerset 
Place, accompanied by a letter signed by Two responsible 
Persons, engaging to become bound with the Person tender 
ing, in the sum of 1,000. for the due performance of the Con 
tract. 


QTE! AM 






TO “IN ‘DIA AND CHINA, 











vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Ste am ¢ mvevyance 
for PASSE S AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hongkong —The Penin- 
gular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from South impton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez ou or about the loth of the month. 


BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers 


MEDITERRANEAN.—Malta, on the 





2°th and 29th of every 


month. Constantinople, on the 29th. Atexandria, on the 
20th of the month. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto Lisbon, Cadiz, 


i7th, and 27th of the month. 





ge tar, on the 7th, 





‘or Plans of the Vessels, K te sof Passave-1 wy, and to 
oan i and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 








Street, South 


LONDON  INDISPUTABLE 
POLICY COMPANY, No. 31 


31, Lombard Street, 


apton 


LIFE 
London. 
yustees 
J.Campbell Renton, Esq. M.P. | James Puller Madox, Esq 
Richard Malins, Esq. Q.C. William Wilberforce, Esq 
Richard Spooner, Esq. M.P | 
Directors 
| Robert Henry Forman, Esq. 
John Hamilton, Esq 
| James Fuller Madox, Esq. 


William Adams, 
John Atkins, Esq 
Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
J. Thompson Bramwell, Esq John Matthews, Esq 
John Dangertleld, Esq | Cc. O, Parnell, Esq 
BONUS ADDITIONS. 

The improvements introduced into the practice 
serance by this Company, which remove all doubt 
tainty as to the effect and validity of Life Policies, 
curec amount of public support almost unparalleled in the 
history of Life Assurance, a right to participate in the surplus 
profits has become an important benefit 

Toentitle a party to participate in the Bonus applicable to 
the present year, it is necessary that his Policy be completed 
before the Ist of January next. Arex. Rovrnrson, Manager 


PooNomic LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E-tablished 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parli»ment, 3 William IV 
rec 


The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, 


Esq. 


of I ife As- 
and uncer 
having s¢ 








tors 


Bart. M.P. Chairman 





Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman 

Alfred Kingsford arber, Esq. | Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq. MP. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. John Mendham, Esq 

Robert Bidduiph , Esq. William Routh, Esq 


Thomas Edgar, Esq. 
Physician—John Ayrton Paris, M.D. F 27, Dover Street, 
President of the Royal Coll of Physicians 
Surgeon -VKenjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 12, Bruton Street 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.AS 

The following are among the advantages offered by this 
Society— 

Economy combined with Security 

The Rates of Premiums are lower than those of any other 
Office which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, 
and considerably lower than those of any other Mutual 
Assurance Society. 

The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are 
year among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the Pay 
ment of the fifth Annual Pren nium, to every Policy effected oa 
th. Perticipating Scale, ifa claim accrue thereon prior to the 
hex. division of profits 

The Bonuses declared at the three former divisions, (arising 
from three-fourths only of the profis,) averaged 16, 31, and 
36 per cent, respectively, on the amounts of Premiums paid 

The Bonus declared in 1849, (arising from the whole of the 
profits,) being the result of the operations of the Society 
during the last five years upon the Mutual Principle, averaged 
62) per cent on the Premiums received 

All Assurances effected during the year 1849, on the equal 
rates of Premium, will be entitled to participate in the profits 
to be declared in 185i 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this 
Society, resulting from low Premiums and a divisioa of the 
entire profits among the assured— 








divided every fifth 











e 
= s 
ae 
s/\¢c 
elet 
t& 25 
2 \E% 
& Sat 2 £ | £ £ £ | 
20} 201510 | 1260 260 1038 12 1380 | 
30 | 2613 5 | 1205 205 110 12 1327 | 
40; 2319 6 | 1140) 140 118 ll 1269 | 
59 | 45 6 © | 1030 30 129 10 1169 





Prospectuses and full 


articulars may be 
Application to he wy hs 


LEXANDER Macr 


obtained on 
Nap, Sec. 


at the Lower Room, | 


| of the wearer, o 


| of weights, sizes, 


| so justly 


yy OTICE.— SMITHFIELD CLUB PRIZE 
CATTLE-SHOW, and Exhibition of Seeds, Roots, Im- 
plements, &c. 1849, COMM "ES on Teespay instead of 
Veonrspay, and CLOSES on Farivar Evenxtxo instead of 
Sarvapay, as heretofore, Ith, 12th, 13th, and léth Decem 
nerx.—lazaar, King Street, Portman Square 


| ONDON-MADE WATCHES, with 
4 Patent detached Lever Escapement, and Jewelled.— 
In silver cases, 44 guineas each ; in gold cases, 10 guineas. 
The information that every customer should obtain previous 
to the purchase of a Watch will be found in the Pamphlet 
published by T. COX SAVORY and Co., 
Cornhill; which will be forwarded gratis on application 


] AWLEY’S GOLD AND SILVER 


WATCHES.—Gentlemen’s gold watches, 5/. I5s.; ditto, 














silver watches, 2. 5s.; gold lever watches, 12/.; silver le 
ver watches, 5!. 15s.; ladies’ gold watches, Sl. 15s ditto, 
silver watches, 51. 5s youths’ silver watches, 3. All the 


above watches have every modern improvement, are properly 
jewe!'e4, and carefully reguiated, with cases and dials ele 
gantly engraved and chased Warranted to keep correct 
time. Hawtery and Co. 284, High Holborn, (sons of the late 
Thomas Hawley,of 75, Strand,) and the only genuine watch- 
makers of that name in London 


(PSLER’s S CRYSTAL TABLE GLASS, |! 
CHANDELIERS, LUSTRES, &c.—44, Oxford 








Strect, 
London. Conducted in connexion with their manufactory, 
Hroad Street, Birmingham Established 1807 Richly cut 
nd engraved Decanters in great variety, Wine glasses, Wa 


Table-giass at ¢ xceeding rly 
Draw lomveema Chandeliers, 
A large stock of Fo- 


ter-jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of 
moderate prices. Crystal glass 
with glass arms for Candles and Gas 
reign ornamental glass always on view. 


NOVELTY for the approaching Season 
ye is in preparation, to which a distinguishing name has 


not yet been given, but which the Inventors, Messrs. Nicout, 
can recommend as one of the most useful, warm, comfortable, 








ind graceful articles of gentle pyro | attire ever produced. 
Specimens can be seen at 114, 116, and 12 gent Street, and 
22, Cornhill, as also the TREBLE GARMENT, or PALETOT, 





~alled the NICOLL, which retains all the characteristics of 
the famed Paletot (registered 6 and 7 Vic. c. 65) in its exte 
rior, and has the additional advantages of being convertible 
from a warm to a ligh. Overcoat, or vice versa, at the pleasure 
as the mild or cold nature of the weather 
may require (this garment must be seen and worn to be pro- 
perly appreciated); it will be found, perhaps, the best preser- 
vative of health in this variable climate THE NICOLL 
has been secured by Royal Letters Patent in England, Ire 
land, tland, and the it can, therefore, only be 
purchased in the country, or abroad, of Messrs. Nix the 
Patentees recognized Agents, and in London only of them 
viz. at 114, 116, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill 


tere NICOLL PALETOT (Registered 6 and 
7 Vie. c. 65) WAREROOMS IM, 11 Regent Street, 

and 22, Cornhill.—Also for Nicoll’s Mornir it, now in al 

most universal request for the Country, Riding, Walking, Sea 

side, & ting Jackets adapted for the season Many 

assumed the use of the word PALETOT, but Messrs. 
tre the sole Patentees of the design and material 


\ ESSRS. NICOLL’S Wholesale and Count- 
IVE ing-nous 


g London Branches in the 





Colonies 








LLs 


selves, 








Sho 


Departments for the 





Shipping and Woolien Trades are in Change Alley, Cornhill, 
and 120, Regent Street 
YREY GOOSE FEATHERS, 1s. per Pound. 
W —Ned Feathers were never so cheap as at present 
HEAL and SONS’ present prices are— 
s. a s. @ 
Poultry . ° 0 8 q Hest Grey Goose.... 1 10 
Grey Goose....... . 1 O | White ditto ° “a 
Foreign ditt 1 Best Dantzic ditto. 3.0 
Puritied by steam ar ry warranted sweet and free from dust. 
Ileat and Sens’ List of Bedding, containing full particulars 


sent free by post 
ourt Road, I 


2 application 
idon 


and prices, 
to their Factory, '%, Tottenham 


| ARVEY'S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Witiiam Lazenny” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed * Elizabeth Lazenby 
E. Lazexey and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, ecls, 
is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
dwards Street, Portman Square 








&ec., and 
Sauce Warchouse ,6, F 


Under the Patronage of Royalty and the Authority « 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
certain remedy for disorders of the pulmonary 

1s, in difticulty of breathing, in redundancy of phiegm, 
pient consumption, (of which cough is the most positive 

ndication,) they are of unerring efficacy In asthma and in 
cough they have never been known to fail N.B 
Loz res contain no opium, nor any preparation of 
that drug. Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 1gd.; and tins, 
2s — ds. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keatine, Chemist, 

, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; retail by all 


f the Faculty 











HAIR.—ROWLAND’S 


the 


HEAD OF 


OIL nourishes hair in its emb 


JrINE 
MACASSAR 
state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from scurf and dan- 





and continues its possession of 
and luxurious redundancy, to 

In the growth of whiskers, 
also unfailing in its stimu 


driff, sustains it in maturity, 
healthy vigour, silky softness 
the latest period of humaa life 
eyebrows, and moustachios, it is 
lative operation. 
as forming the basis of a beautiful headof hair, 


For children it is especially recommended, 
and rendering 





the u-e of the fine comb unnecessary 

imitations. The genuine article has the 

Macassar Oil" on the wrapper. Price 3s. ¢d 7s family 
bottles, (equal to four small,) l0s. 6¢.; and double that size, 
2\s. per bottle. Sold by the Proprietors, at 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


T ILE TEETH.—A very curious invention 

connected with Dental Surgery has been introduced by 
Mr. Howanp, of 17, George Street, Hanover Square ; it is the 
introduction of an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures They so 
perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be disting uished 
from the originals by the ver. They will never 
change colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any 
teeth ever before used This method does not require the ex 
traction of roots, or any painful operation, and will support 
and preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to re 
articulation and mastication The invention deserves 
the notice of the scientific,and is of importance to many per 
sons ; and these who are interested in it, cannot do better than 
avail themselves of Mr. Howanon’'s skill as a Dentist. 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS a SUPERIOR 
REMENY for OLD COUGHS, RECENT COLDS, and 
ASTHMATICAL COMPLAINTS.—It is confirmed daily by 
persons who have been great sufferers, that these wonderful 
pillsare an effectual cure for old coughs, recent colds, wheez 
ings on the chest, shortness of breath, and asthmatical com 
p'aints; such are the extraordinary powers of Holloway’s 
Pills, that a few doses will give relief to the most obstinate 
cases of diseases of the chest, and those who have been afflict 
ed for years and found every other medicine useless, may, by 
a little perseverance and care, obtain a permanent cure 


closest obse 


store 






Watchmakers, 47, 
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{ie GE ORGICS 


| partly composed by Cuartes H. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY for Decempenr. 
M: G. P. R. JAMES’S “GIPS/Y,” 
One Shilling, boards ; One and Sixpence, cloth. 
Simms and M‘inryae, 13, P aternoster Row, London; 
and Donegal Street, Belfast. 
This day is published, price Is.; or post-free, Is, 4d. 
os I ANDLORDS’ RENTS” and “ TENANTS’ 
4 PROFITS”; or Corn-Farming in Scotland. 
By Davip Monro, Esq. 

WituiaM BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
By Author ityof the Lords Commissioners of the Admit aity. 
Now ready, with Plates, Maps, and Wood-cuts, 2 vols. 

Svo. 36s. 
IR JAMES CLARK ROSS’S VOYAGE 
of DISCOVERY in the SOUTHERN SEAS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
SIR JAMES BROOKE'S LATEST JOURNALS. 
Now ready, with Portrait and Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
TARRATIVE of EVENTS in BORNEO and 
CELEBES, from the Journals of SirJ ames BROOKE, 
Edited by Captain Ropney Munpy, RB.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








; ow ready, feap. 8vo. 4s. Gd. ag 
of VIRGIL. Translated 
into English Verse. By W. H. Batuurst, M.A. 
Rector of Barwick-in-Elmet. 
London: TAYLOR, WaLToN, and MABERLY, Upper Gower 
Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
This day, octavo, 3s. . 
PLAN OF COLONIAL SURVEYING, 
L with a view to the DISPOSAL of WASTE LAND. 
In a Report to the New Zealand Company. By Feix 
WAKEFIELD. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


CHEAP REISSUE OF MR. AINSWORTH’S s WORKS. 
Just published, complete in | volume, 
INDSOR CASTLE 
Pr wu 
ROOKWOOD will be publishe 4 on December 20th. 
CuarMan and HAL, 186, Strand. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 


MR. CHARLES LEVER’S NEW WORK, _ 

In one thick volume, price 21s. cloth, 
JYOLAND CASHED. By Crarves LEVER, 
’\ Author of “ Harry Lorrequer,” “ Knight of Gwynne,” 
&c. &c. Embellished with Forty Ilustrations, by “ Phiz.” 
The Work is also issued in half-morocco, marbled edges, 
price 24s. 6d.—London: Cuoarpman & HALL, ; 

a pat blished, in small 4to. price 13s. « loth, 
MuE NEW TESTAMENT; Expounded and 
Illustrated in the very words of Holy Scripture; 
together with the usual Notes and Translations, and a 
Harmony of the Gospels. By CLement Moopy, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Sebergham. Fart L. containing the 
Four Gospels and the Acts. 
London: Loneman, Baown, Green, and LonGMANs. 
CHAMBERS'S INSTRUCTIVE AND 
ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 
Just published, = I. price Is -” be completed in 2 
fonthly Parts 
Q TORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
k 
Edinburgh : W. 


By Mrs. S. C. Hatt. 
Orr and Co, ; 
























Fe 











and R. Cuampers ; London: Wa. 8S. 
and all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 2s. sewed 
( NE HUNDRED ROUNDS, for Two, Three, 
Four, Five, and Six Voices. C emoiie d, adapted, and 
PURDAY. Most of these 
Rounds are new to the British public in their present 


| shape; some have had new words adapted to them, and 





others are original both in words and music. 
London: HALL, Virtue, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


Dedicated, by Permission, to his Royal Highness Prince 
a ready, Vol. 2, royal 8vo. cloth boards, price ls. 5a. 

MuE ROYA L PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 





By J. C. 
Tarver, French Master, Eton College. FRENCH- 
I iLISHU Part. Vol. I. containing the ENGLISH- 





FRENCH Part, may be had of all Booksellers, 
Duvavu and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 

In the press, price Is. the Twenty-second Thousand, 

APITAL PUNISHMENTS UNSANC- 
TIONED by the GOSPEL and UNNECESSARY 
in a CHRISTIAN STATE. A Letter to the Rey. Sir 
John Page Wood, Bart. B.C.L. By the Rev. Henry 
Cunistmas, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. late of St. John’s Col- 

lege, Cambridge. 
London: CHARLES GILPIN, 5, 
Without. 

On December 1, 

REISSUE OF KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME, 

[4880's JERUSALEM DELIVERED, 
Translated by Epwarp Farmrax. In a double vo- 
2s. 6d. cloth. Also, 

INDUSTRY of the RHINE: Agriculture and Manu- 
factures. By T. BANFIELD. In a double volume, 
price 2s. sewed, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

C, Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. 
ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SE “ASON. 
Just ready, in a handsome super-royal 8vo. vol. 

price 16s. cloth gilt, 
HE NILE BOAT; or Glimpses of the 
Land of Egypt. Illustrated by 35 Steel Engravings 
and Maps; also, numerous 


Wood-cuts. By W. H. 
BartTLetTt, Author of “Forty Days in the Desert,” 
“ Walks about Jerusalem, 








Bishopsgate Street 


— - 








lume, price 2s. sewed, 


” &e. 
London: Artruur Hatt, Viatve, and Co. 
25, Paternoster Row. 


CUR ISTM: COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR, 
Just published, in 1 vol. bound in elegant cloth, price 54. 

YHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR. 

Showing what Mr. Brown Did, Thought, and In- 

tended to Do, during that Festive Season. Now first 
edited from the original MSS. (or M.E.S.S.), with Notes, 
and upwards of 40 Illustrations on Copper and Wood. 
By Luge Limner, Esq. 

London: Wtt1aM Tree and Co. 85, Queen Stroet, 

seven doors from Cheapside. 
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HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, 
for DECEMBER. CONTAINS: 

1. The Hon. Baptist W. Noel and his Assailants. 

2. Stowell’s Congregational Lecture. 

3. The Catholic History of England. 

4, The German Reformation. 

5. The Chronicles and Characiers of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Nitzsch’s Christian Doctrine—English Version 
and Perversion. 

. Shirley, by the Author of “ Jane Eyre.” 

. Trial by Jury. 

. Improvement of Ireland—Society of Friends, &e. 

Warp and Co. 27,1 Paternoster Row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCX. for December. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 

The National Debt and the Stock Exchange, 
My Peninsular Medal. Part IT. 
Spain under Narvaez and Christina. 
The Green Hand—A “ Short” Yarn. 
The Vision of Sudden Death. 
Free Trade at its Zenith. 
Index. 

WILLIAM BLAcKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


‘RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
for DECEMBER, price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. 
CONTAINS: 
7. North Devon; Morte— 
Clovelly. 


ad 


oan 


Part VI. 


1, Lord Cloncurry’s Ke- 
collections, 

2. Order Restored; an! 8. M. Thiers and Trafal- 
Episode of 1848. gar. Concluded. 

3. Familiar Epistles from) 9. Occasional Discourse on 
Ireland. Letter III. | the Negro Question. 

4. A Visit to the Grande| 10. The Peace Campaigns 


Chartreuse. of Ensign Faunce. Pt. 9. 
5. Friends in Council. | Ll. New Novels. 
6, Fanny Graham’s , 12. Cholera Gossip. 
Dreams. Concluded. } 13. Index 


London : Joun W. PARKER, West Strand. — 


PERIODICALS FOR DECEMBER. _ 
HE JOURNAL OF DESIGN and MANU- 
FACTURES. With Illustrations. No. 10. Price ls, 
WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. Cheap 
Edition. Part 36, price 7d. (Oliver Twist, Part I.) 
WORKS OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
Cheap Edition. Part 28, price Jd. (Last Days of Pom- 


peii, Part I.) 

THE FLORIST. With a coloured Illustration and 
Wood-cuts. No. 24, price ls. 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by W. 


Happgison Atnsw oRTH, Esq. 
AINSWORTH’S 
London : 


No. 348, price 3s. 6d. 
MAGAZINE. No. 95, price 2s. 6d. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 





With an’ Illustration, the December Number, 2s. Gd. of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
CONTAINS: 

THE LADDER OF GOLD. An English Story. By 
Rosert Ber, Author of “ Wayside Pictures.” 

The Bye-Lanes and Downs of England, with Turf Scenes 
and Characters. By Sylvanus. 

Cuarter XV.—The Race-horse and his Rider-—The 
Money at issue on the Tarf—A Memoir of Jockey 
Life—The Two Chifneys—Bil!l Scott—His Victory 
upon Industry and Satirist—John Scott—Meaux— 
Sam Templeman—Nat—Job Marson—Tommy Lye 
—Frank Buckle—Jem Robinson—Billy Nash— 
Wasting: its Effects. 

A Revolutionary Ramble on the Rhine. 

Come Round the Hearth. A Carol. 
quill. 

Castles aud Mansions on the Medway and its Tributary 
Streams—Penshurst Place and Manor. 

Spring-Tide; or the Angler and his Friend. By Paul 
Pindar. 

The Hermit Heart. 

Caer Peris—Porchester Castle. By Mrs. Ward. 

The Forest Ride of a West India Planter. By W. H. 
Maxwell. 

Oh! Give me back but Yesterday! By Alfred Crowquill. 

The Note-Book of a Coroner’s Clerk. By the Author of 
“ Experiences of a Gaol Chaplain.” 

Cuaprer XXXI.—A Mystery to the Last. 

Gossip about the City of London. By Alfred Crowquill. 

David et Bathsheba. By W. Hollis. 

A Winter’s Journey. By S. D. Huyghue. 

Literature of the Month.—Sir E. B. Lytton’s Caxtons— 
Currer Bell's Shirley—Capt. Chamier’s French Revo- 
lution of 1848—Hobbes’s Picture Collectors’ Manual— 
Paddy’s Leisure Hours—Lord Cloncurry’s Recollec- 
tions, &e. &e 

RicuakD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


~~~" SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


By the Flaneur. 
By Alfred Crow- 


JACOB ABBOTT'S HISTORIES FOR YOUTH. 
With Maps and many Llustrative Plates, in fancy cloth, 
with Illuminated Title, 5s. each. 


HE LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOT- 
LAND. 
“ This is the first of a series, and promises well for the 
whole.” —Athenaum, 
“ This is an interesting volume for youthful readers.” 
—Literary Gazette, 


2. 
THE LIFE of HANNIBAL the CARTHAGINTAN. 
“Is written in the same easy ate that characterizes 
the author’s other c il 





3. 
THE LIFE of ALEXANDER the GREAT. 
“The matter of the volume is as interesting as in- 
structive; and though calculated for persons in their 
teens, it would be no disparagement for elder people to 
refresh their historical recollections by glancing over it.” 
—Watchman, 


a LIFE of CHARLES the FIRST, King of Eng- 
ane LIFE of CHARLES the SECOND, King of 
THE LIFE of JULIUS CESAR. 

THE LIFE of ELIZABETH, Queen of Engiand. 

THE LIFE of QUEEN. “MARIA ANTOINETTE. 


By J. 8. C. ApBorr. 
London: Sampson Law, 169, Fleet Street. 








MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


I. 
THE 


PILLARS OF HERCULES; 


Or a Narrative of Travels in Spain and Morocco 
in 1848. By Davip Urqunart, Esq. M.P. 
In 2 vols. 5v0. 


11 
KING’S COPE. 
By the Author of “ Mr. Warrenne,” “ Margaret 
Capel.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
tt. 
THE 
MONUMENTS OF EGYPT; 
Or Egypt a Witness for the Bible. 
By the Rev. Dr. HAwKEs. 
In 8vo. with numerous Llustrations. 
Iv. 
THE BYE-LANES AND 
DOWNS OF ENGLAND, 
With Turf Scenes and Characters. 
Post 8vo. With a Portrait of Lord George 


By SYLVANCS. 


Beutinck 


SEA-SIDE AND FIRE-SIDE. 


By Henagy W. Loncrettow, Author of “ Voices of the 


Night,” &c. Small 8vo. 


vi. 
A RETROSPECT INTO THE POLITICAL 
MOVEMENTS OF 


AUSTRIA 


During the Years 1848 and 1849. 
By Baron PrcLersporr, Prime Minister after Prince 
Metternich. 
Translated from the German. 


By Grorce GASKELL, a Resident at Vienna. 6vo. 


vir. 
,pWaa . 
THE EAST; 
A Visit te Egypt and the Holy Land in 1848. 
By the Rev. J. A. Spenser. In8vo. 
With Engravings. 
vu. 
The Fourth Volume of 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Containing the First Volume of The 


CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


CUBA AND THE CUBANS 
By the Author of “* Letters from Cuba.” 
In post 8vo. 


SILWOOD: 


By the Author of “ Evelyn Stuart.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


A Novel. 


THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


By J. T. Smrru. 


Third Edition, post Svo. 3s. 6d. 


xIt. 


SAINT LEGER; 


Or the Threads of Life. By R. B. KimBauu. 8vo. 


XII. 


SIR RALPH ESHER; 


An Historical Romance of the Rei 
the Second. 
By Leica Hent. 
Forming the New Volume of “ Tar STANDARD 
NOVELS AND RuMANCES.” 
Price 3s. 6d. 


gn of Charles 


xIv. 


A TOUR IN THE CAUCASUS 
By G. L. Drrson, Esq. In post 8vo. 
NORMAN’S BRIDGE. 

By the Author of “ The Two Old Men’s Tales.” 
Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Sireet, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANE’S ea ALMANACK, 
Treen larse coloured F. ous other 
Illustrations, price 2s 


TH COMIC ALMAN ACK “AND DIARY, 


for 1850. Edited by HENRY MAYHEW, Author of 





| “ The Greatest Plague of Life”; and Illustrated by 
| GEorGE CKUIKSHANK.—Davip Bocue, Fleet Street. 


By ‘the Author of “Two Years Before the Mast.” 
Fourth Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 
HE SEAMAN’S MANUAL; containing a 
Treatise on Practical Seamanship, with Plates; a 
Dictionary of Sea Terms; Customs and Usages of the 
Merchant Service ; Laws relating to the Practical Duties 
of Master and Mariners. By R. H. Dana jun. 
EpwakD Moxon, 44, Dover Street, 


Fou irth Edition, price 1#s. cloth, 
AYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES and 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, 

“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and 
perhaps more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the Lon. 
don Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionery of Dates 
will be found to be to those who are searching after in. 
formation, whether classical, political, domestic, or gene. 
ral.”—-T7imes.—EpWakD Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


Just put blished, in two vols. small 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 
S ELECTIONS from the SPECT ATOR, 
4 TATLER, GUARDIAN, and FREEHOLDER, 
With a Preliminary Essay. By Mrs. Bareautp. 


Also, 
1, HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION, 
Tn small 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 
2. LIFE IN THE SICK ROOM. 
small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
3. THE SAYS OF ELIA. In one volume, small 8yo, 
ice cloth. 
et MB’S ROS! AMUND GRAY, ESSAYS, and POEMS, 
In one volume, small 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 
EDWARD Moxon, Dover Street. 


By Miss MARTrINgar, 


Third Edition. Ig 





Reduced from 6/, 12s. to 47. 4s. 
1 R. DYCE’S EDITION, in Eleven Volumes, 
pt demy octavo, of the WORKS of BEAUMONT and 
FLETCUER 
Just published, New Editions of 
. TYRWHITT’S CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Price 16s. cloth. 
2. TODD’S SPENSER’S WORKS. Price 16s. cloth. 
. CAMPBELL’S SHAKSPERE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. If 
. GIFFORD'S | , JONSON'S WORKS. las. cloth. 
5. COLERIDGE’S MASSINGER and FORD. 16s. cloth, 
.HUNT’S WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VAN- 
BURGH, and FARQUHAR. 1lés. 
EDWARD Moxon, Dover Street. 
CHEAP POCKET a OF WORDSWORTH'S 
POEMS 


° 







a 








Just published, price 2s. fu ml or 3s. 6d. handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, Volume IIL. of 


TORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 
To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes. 


Also, New Editions of 





. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In seven 

volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 35s. cloth. 
2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In one 

volume, medium Svo. price 20s. cloth. 
3. WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. 6s. cloth. 
i, SELECT PIECES FROM WORDSWORTH, Price 

6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
EpwanD Moxon, Dover Street. 
HEATU’S KEEPSAKE. 
ow ready, elegantly beund, price 21s. 

KEEPSAKE, FOR 1850; 


r i E 

with 12 highly-finished Engravings. Edited by the 
Countess of BLESSINGTON ; assisted by the most Fashion- 
able Writers of the day. 

* The * Keepsake’ is a keepsake indeed this year, con- 
taining as it does the last gift to the reading public from 
the late talented Editress of this attractive and popular 
annual, The plates by which the volume is adorned are 
executed in the highest style of art "—John Bull. 

Davip Bogue, Fleet Street. 


THE COURT OF ST. JAMES’s. 
Now ready, in 4to. beautifully bound, 21s. ; coloured 


Plates, \ 
\ ie COURT ALBUM; Fourteen Portraits 
of the Female Aristocracy, engraved by the first 
from Drawings by Joun Uarrer. With Bio- 
H al Notices. 

“ The portraits before us, for the most part exquisitely 
engraved, present almost every variety of female beauty. 
In the cases of such of the portraits the originals of 
which are known to us, the likeness has been happily 
preserved. We can fairly congratulate the publisher on 
cing one of the most eloquent and tasteful of the 
Ks for 1850."— Morning Chronicle, 

DAviID Bocuve, Fleet Stree’. 
BOOKS FOR JUVENIL E rRe r — 
In feap. Svo. with coloured Plates, i 
i ie ROMANCE of MODER y “TR AVEL: 
1 Year-Book of Adventure; containing Amusing 
anc 1 = tructive Extracts wa m the best Travels, Voyages, 


pue BOAT and the C ARAVAN: a Family 
Tour in Egypt and Syria. Third Edition, with En- 
gravings on Sieel, 7s. cloth ; 10s. 6d. Moiocco. 


It. 
THE YOUNG ISLANDERS: 
veutures of the Sea-ward House 
the Last Century. By Jerrreys TaYLor. 
tion, with tinted Plates, fs. cloth. 
Davin Boeve, Fleet Street. 








12s. 


Artists, 
aphic 








or the Ad- 
a Tale of 
New Edi- 


boys: 





This day is published, price 15s. 


I. 

4 LISON'S HISTORY of EUROPE, Vol. 
LA IX. of Library Edition. This edition is publishing in 
Monthly Volumes, in Demy Octavo, on superfine paper, 
to range in Libraries with the standard editions of the 
English Historians, and is Embellished with Portraits. 

A limited number is printed on thick paper in Royal 8v0. 
with Proof impressions of the Portraits. 


ul. 

REISSUE of the ATLAS to accompany 

the Library Edition of “ Alison’s History of Ea- 
rope,” is publishing in Monthly Parts, ey ar- 
ranged, in demy 4to, price 3s. 6d. eac! 
WILLIAM BLacEwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
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eee 
ILLUSTRATED AND OTHER WORKS, 


Appropriate for Literary Presents, 
BLISHED BY 


WILLIAM 8. ORR AND CO. 
Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


Dedicated, by ] areniasion,, to a Royal Highness Prince 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Containing Sixteen Maps illustrative of the Geology, Hy- 
drography, Meteorology, Botanical and Zoological Geo- 
graphy, and Ethnography of the Globe. Constructed by 
‘A. PETERMANY, F.R.G.S. With Letterpress descriptive 
of the Physical Phenomena of the Globe, by the Rev. T. 
Muenr, M.A. Price ll. Is. cloth, and lJ, 5s. half-bound, 
Russia. 

BISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY of the RE- 
FORMATION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. With 
Historical avd Biographical Notes. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
cloth, 28s. or with Forty-four Portraits on Stec 1, 22. lds. 





BISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY of HIS 
OWN TIME. Copious Historical and Biographical 


Notes. Royal 8vo. cloth, I4s, or in 2 vols. with Fitty- 
one Portraits, 2/. 2s. 

BECHSTEIN’S CHAMBER BIRDS. New 
Translation by SuvcKaRD. Wood-cuts of Birds, Cages, 

c. Post 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 

BOOK of STORIES for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Many Howitt, Mrs S.C. HALL, and Mrs, CowDEN 
CLarke. Illustrations by ABsoLon. Square J6mo. cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 

BOOK of BALLADS. 
Tilustrated by Dove and CROWQUILL. 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


BYRON’S (LORD) TALES and POEMS. 


By Bon Gautier. 
Imperial 16mo. 


| 
' 
| 
| 


Forty-six Vignette Illustrations by WAKREN, engraved 
{ 


by Finpex. Royal Svo. cloth gilt, 21s. 


CARPENTER’S (DR.) WORKS on NATU- 





RAL SCIENCE, Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. Io 
dark green cloth, lettered. 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 6s. 
ZOOLOGY and INSTINC? in ANIMALS. 2 vols. 
12. 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY. 6s. 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, HOROLOGY, aud 


ASTRONOMY. 6s. 

CLARK’S ELEMENTS of DRAWING and 
PAINTING in WAT COLOURS. With Coloured 
Plates. Imperial l6mo. cloth, gilt, 8s. 6d. 

CHINA and the CHINESE. Their Religion, 
Character, Customs, and Manufactures. ty Henry 
CHARLES Sixr, M.A. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 





2vols. Svo. cloth, 25s. 
CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. _ Trans- 
lated. A New Edition. With additions by Dr. Carren- 


TER and Mr. WestTwoop. Illustrated by very numerous 
Engravings on Wood, and Thirty-four on Steel, by Lanp- 
SEER and others. Royal 8vo. cloth, 2ls.; with coloured 
Plates, 31s. 6d. 

CONFESSIONS of CON CREGAN, the Irish 
Gil Blas. Mlustrated by Putz, on Wood and Steel. 2 
Vols, crown 8vo. 13s. 


FAMILY JO: MILLER. A Drawingroom 
Jest Book. Designs by KENNY MEADOWS. Square Iémo. 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GALLERY of NATURE. A Pictorial and 
Descriptive Tour through Creation, illustrative of the 
Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geography, and Geo- 
logy ; with Sixteen Engravings on Steel, and many hun- 
dred Vignettes and Diagrams. By Kev. Tuomas 
MILNER, M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

GREECE; PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, 
and HISTORICAL, By C. Worpswortu, D.D. Many 
Engravings on Wood and Steel. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 


2ls. 


MRS. LOUDON’S BOTANY 

and GARDENING. 

LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
ANNUALS. Forty-eight coloured Plates. 4to. cloth, 
lettered, 1/7. L5s. 

LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN ORNAMENTAT 
BULBOUS PLANTS. Fifty-cight coloured Plates. 
Demy 4to. cloth, lettered, 27. 2s. 








on 


WORKS 


¢ 
of 





LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
PERENNIALS. Ninety-six coloured Plates. Two 
vols. demy 4to. cloth, lettered, 37. 10s 


LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. Forty-two coloured 
Plates. Demy dto. cloth, lettered, 17. 11s. 6d. 

BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. In Sixty Plates, con- 
taining Three Hundred and Fifty Species, beautifully 
coloured. Demy 4to. cloth, lettered, 2/. 2s. : 


M( YOLTAN, (CITY and SIEGE of.) In a 
Series of Lithographic Sketches, with Letterpress De- 
Seriptions. (ne vol. imperial 4¢o. 12. 11s. 6d. 


PALEY S (ARCHDEACON) COMPLETE 
WORKS. A New Edition, with Illustrative Notes, and 
Life of the Authur. 8yo. cloth, 13s. 

SHAKSPERE’S WORKS.—Containing the 
PLAYS and POEMS. Kenny MEapDows'’s Illustrated Edi- 

n. Memoir and Essay by baRR¥ CORNWALL. Nearly 
1,000 Engravings on Wood, and Thirty-five:Etchings on 
Steel, and Portrait. 3 vols. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 3d. 3s 


WESTWOOD'S BRITISH INSECTS. 
om fish BUTTERFLIES, and their TRANSFOR- 
aes. Exhibited in a Series of Forty-two co- 
oe Plates. 4to. cloth, lettered, 11. lls. 6d. 
3 — TISH MOTHS, ané their TRANSFORMATIONS. 
xhibited in a Series of 124 coloured Designs. In 2 
Vols. 4to. cloth, lettered, 41. 4s. 
P b, ALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. Edited 
= Enlarged by “CBAVEN.” Eighth Edition. Nu- 
ac and Wood-cuts. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt, 


ilman's Life and Works of Horace. 


Now ready, 1 vol. (700 pp.) crown 8vo. 42s. 


HORACE: A NEW EDITION OF THE TEXT, 
| Beautifully printed, and illustrated by upwards of 300 Vignettes of Coins, Gems, Bas-reliefs, Statues, Views, &c. 


taken chiefly from the Antique. 
With a LIFE, by Rey. H. H. Mrtman, Dean of St. Paul's. 


“Not a page can be opened where the eye does not light upon some antique gem. 


ners, topography, have all their fitting representatives. 
add to the pleasure with which Horace is read. 


Mythology, history, art, man- 


It is the highest praise to say, that the designs, throughout, 
Many of them carry us back to the very portraitures from which 


the old poets drew their inspirations.”—Classical Museum. 


*,* For the convenience of Purchasers, the Work is arranged so as to be bound in Two Volumes, for which 
proper Titles are given. 
Joun Murkay, Albemarle Street. 





Mr. M. A. Titmarsh’s New Romaunt of the Days of Chivalry. 


Messrs. CIIAPMAN and HALL have the pleasure to announce for Christmas, the publication 
of a highly Chivalrous Legend by the above Author, entitled 


REBECCA 


AND 


ROWENA; 


A Romance upon Romance. 


A Story for Christmas, (and indeed any other season,) containing Perilous Adventures, Tremendous Battles, Tender 


Love-making, Profound Historical Knowledge, and a (tolerably) happy ending. 


cuts by RicnarpD Dore. 





The whole Llustrated with Wood- 


This day is published, 


MARTIN 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHUZZLEWIT. 


Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


Also, 


THE LAST 


hy Sir Epwarp Botwer Lytron, Bart. 


OF 


Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price Five Shillings. 


THE BARONS. 


London : CHAPMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand. 





Dedicated, by Permission, to his Royo! Highness Prince Albert. 


Now complete, in One Handsome Imperial 4to. Volume, price 21s. cloth, or 28s. half-bound in Morocco, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE 
ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; 
In a Series of Sixteen Maps, 


EXHIBITING THE GEOLOGY, HYDPROGRAPHY, METEOROLOGY, BOTANICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, AND ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE GLOBE. 


With Two Special Maps, showing the Physical Features of the British Isles and Palestine. 
Constructed by AuGustrus PererMany, F.R.G.S. 
With Descriptive Letterpress, embracing a General View of 


THE PHYSICAL PIHLENOMENA OF THE GLOBE, 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS, 


AS RESPECTS THE 


PLANTS, AND THE HUMAN RACE, MORE PARTICULARLY 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 
By the Reverend Taomas Mitner, M.A. Author of “ The Gallery of Nature, 


” &e. &e. 


Inthe ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, it has been the design of the Pablishers to prodace a work adapted 
and corresponding to the present state of knowledge, comprehensive in its plan, clear and simple in its delineations, 


and, at the same time, moderate in price. 


Publicat 
connexion over the Globe ; 
failed to consult all recent researches and observations. 





and, while availing himself ot 


e Constructor of the Maps, who is favourably known to the scientific and general public by his Geographical 
s, has made it his chief aim to represent the phanomena of Physical Objects in their general and complete 


the previous labours of Humboldt and Berghaus, he has not 


The Descriptive Letterpress embraces an interesting resumé of the science, profusely illustrated with Engravings 


on Wood, 


London: Wa. S. Orr and Co 


Amen (¢ 


orner, Paternoster Row. 





CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF PEARSON ON THE 
CREED, 

This day, octavo, 12s. 
| ISHOP PEARSON'S EXPOSITION of the 

CREED. Revised and Corrected by Temple CHe- 
VALLieR, B.D. Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Durham, and late Fellow and Tutor of St. Cathe- 
rine’s Hall, Cambridge. Edited for the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press, 

London: Joun W. Parkes, West Strand. 
th of Dee r will be published, price 2/. 2s. 
elegantly bound in Morocco, the 

DOYAL DRAMATIC RECORD. 
AX Dedicated, by Special Permission, to her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty the Queen. 

The * Royal Dramatic Record” will contain a com- 
plete history of theatrical entertainments at the English 
Court, from the time of Henry VILL. to the performances 
at Windsor Castle in 1845-9. Edited by Jomun K, Cuar- 
MAN. Llustrated on steel by FINDEN. 

Printed by Joun K. Cuarman and Co. 5, Shoe Lane, 
Ficet Street; and published by J. Mircne yt, Bookseller 
and Publisher to her Majesty, Old Bond Street. 

INTERESTING NEW BIOGRAPHICAL WORK, 

Now ready, 2 vois. with Illustrations, 21s. bound, 
IVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENG- 
di LAND, from the Norman Conquest. 
by Mrs. Everett Green, Editor of “ The Letters of 
Royal and Llustrious Ladies.” 


On the emb« 


Also, now ready, 
TOL. IX. of THIERS’S CONSULATE and 
EMPIRE of FRANCE under NAPOLEON, 
A Sequel to his “ History of the French Revolution.” 

N.B. Orders should specify **Colburn’s Authorized 

Translation.” 
Henry Coisurn, Pablisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 
NEW STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
ASSAGES in the LIFE of MRS. MAR- 
GARET MAITLAND, of SUNNY SIDE. 
Writtca by Herself. 

“This work has given us much pleasure, There are 
Mistress Maitlands in real life, but we are not sure that 
the Maiden Aunt has ever found so favourable a repre- 
sentative in print. As regards purity of mind, generosity 
of heart, and creat observation of character, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland might claim cousinship with the Rev. 
Micah Balwhidder.”— Athencum. 

“ This work is full of great power, abounding in natural 
feeling. The moral it inculcates will be held precious uy 
all. Penned in a deep spirit, it produces a corresponding 
effect on the mind. Written by a woman, it is a book 
which any man, however high his reputation in literature, 
might have been only too proud to indite.”— Observer. 
Hewry Cotscgn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 





| 


| 


MRS. RUNDELL’S COOKERY BOOK. 
Now ready, 734 Edition, enlarged, feap. vo. price 6s. 
OMESTIC COOKERY ; Founded upon 
Principles of Economy and Practice, and adapted 
tur Private Families. 

**No housekeeper ought to be without this book, 
which is adapted to every grade of society—the rich, the 
middle classes, and the poor.”—Durham Advertiser. 

“One of the most practically useful books we have 
seen on the subject.”—British Critic. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


FOR FIFTEEN 





BYRON’S WORKS COMPLI 


SHILLINGS. 
With Portrait and Vignette, | vol. royal 8vo. price 15s. 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


] ORD 
4 Containing the ENTIRE WORKS of the Author, 
together with ail the Notes. 

*,.* As Mr. Murray is the sole Proprietor of the Copy- 
right of Lord Byron’s Works, no Edition is complete ex- 
cept it be published by him: he therefore begs to can- 
tion the Public against the spurious Copies which are 
exposed for sale, deceitfully lettered “* Byron's Poetical 
Works,” “ Byron's Poems,” &c. 

Joun Murnay, Albemarle Street. 


NEW AND ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR THE 
YOUNG. 
TREASURY of PLEASURE BOOKS for 
d YOUNG CHILDREN, With more than One Hun- 
dred Ulustrations by Joun ABsoton and Hl. WeErtr, 
Bound in a beautiful enamelled cover designed by OWEN 
Jones. Price 7s. 6d. plain, 12s. coloured. 

TALES of SCHOOL LIFE. By Acnes Lovpow, 
Author of “ Tales for|Young People.” Llustrated by 
Ansoton. Royal l6mo. 3s. 6d. plain, 4s. fd. coloured, 

The WONDERS of HOME, in Eleven Stories. By 
Grandfather Grey. With Engravings. Royal 16mo, 
3s. 6d. plain, 4s. 6d. coloured, 

Grant and Garreirn, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 

FREESE’S COMMERCIAL CLASS-BOOK, 

Just published, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

MueE COMMERCIAL CLASS-BOOK; 

or Young Merchant's Compendium. In Three 
arts. Part I. showing, theoretically and practically, 
the nature of Commerce, with its various kinds and sab- 
divisions; the duties of the several persons engaged in 
it; and the nature and forms of Bills of Exchange, Bills 
of Lading, Charter-parties, Invoices, Account Sales, Ac- 
counts-current, Insurance-accounts, Average Statements, 
&c. &c. Part Ll. containing a Practical Treatise on 
Foreign Exchanges, and Operations in Specie and Bul- 
lion, and teaching how calculations thereof are per- 
formed by the Chain-Rale. Part IIL. being an_Intro- 
duction to Book-keeping by Single Entry and Double 
Entry, both on the Italian and English Systems. By 
Joun Henny FREESE. 

London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANS. 




























THE SPECTATOR. 
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MR. 


MURRAY’S 





LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 





New @lorks Gust Meadp. 


1. The ENGLISH REVOLU- 


TION of 1640-1688. By M. Guizor. 8vo. 


2. LIFE of JOHN CALVIN. 


From Authentic Sources, and particularly his Cor- 
respondence. By Tuomas H. Dyer. Portrait. 8vo. 


3. A HISTORY of SPANISH 
LITERATURE. With Criticisms and Biographical 
Notices. By GeorGe Ticknor. 3 vols. 8vo. 


4. LAVENGRO. By Grorce 


Borrow. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


5. HISTORY of GREECE 
(continued). By Gzorce Grote. Maps. Vols. 
7 and 8. 8yo. 


6. LIVES of the CHIEF 
JUSTICES of ENGLAND. By Lord Camppe tt. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


7. On the DOCTRINE of 
— BAPTISM. By Archdeacon WiLnerrorcr. 
vO. 


8. A HISTORY of POTTERY 


and PORCELAIN, from the Earliest Period in 


various Countries. By Joseru Marryar. Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 
9. TURKEY and its DES- 


TINY. The result of Recent Journies. By Cuances 
MAcFARLANE. 2 vols. 8vo. 


10. The HEIRESS in her MI- 


NORITY ; or Progress of Character. By the Author 
of “ Bertha’s Journal.” 2 vols. 12mo. 


11. A NEW CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY, of Greek and Roman Myrno- 
10GY, Blograrny, and Geocraruy. By Dr. Wu. 


Smiru. 1 vol. 8vo. 

12. ROMANESQUE and 
POINTED STYLES of ARCHITECTURE in 
FRANCE. 8vo. 


13. The PRAYER-BOOK, I- 


lustrated with Borders, Initial Letters, Wood En- 
ravings, &c. Newand Cheaper Edition, with 1,000 


llustrations. Crown 8yo. 

14. HUNGARY and TRAN- 
SYLVANIA. By Joun Pacer. New Edition. 
Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 


15. HANDBOOK 


DON. By Perer Cunnineuam. 
revised. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


16. CONSOLATIONS in TRA- 
VEL; and SALMONIA. By Sir Humrnry Davy 
New Edition. Beautifully printed. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


17. VOYAGES of COLUM- 


BUS and His Companions. By Wasuineron 
Invinc. New Edition. Maps. 3 vols. 8vo. 


18. The INVISIBLE WORLD 
as REVEALED by the MICROSCOPE. By Dr. 
MANTELL. New Edition and Cheaper. Plates. 16mo. 


19. The ARABIAN NIGHTS, 


Tllustrated. With 600 Wood-cuts. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 3 vols. post 8yo. 


of LON- 


A New Edition, 





THE HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 


COMPLETE IN THIRTY-SEVEN VOLUMES. 














This series of attractive and useful works, by approved authors, was designed to furnish the 
Hicuest Lirerarvre of the day at the lowest possible price, and was commenced in consequences 
of the Acts which had passed the British Parliament for the protection of Copyright, and the rights 
of British authors and publishers, by the entire exclusion both in Great Briratn and HER Coto. 
niES of foreign pirated editions; and the volumes have been issued at a price which places them 
within the means not only of the Colonists, but also of the less wealthy classes at home, who thus 
benefited by the widening of the market for our literature. 





Woarks already Published. 


BORROW'S BIBLE IN SPAIN. 5s. 
BISHOP HEBER’S JOURNALS IN INDIA. 


10s. 


IRBY AND MANGLES’S TRAVELS IN THE 
EAST. 2s. 6d. 


DRINKWATER'’S SIEGE 
HAY’S MOROCCO and the MOORS. 


OF GIBRALTAR. 
os. 6d. 
LETTERS from the BALTIC. 
THE AMBER WITCH. 


of CROMWELL 


By a Lapy. 
2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S LIVES and 


BUNYAN. 2s, 6d. 
MRS. MEREDITH'S NEW SOUTH WALES. 
BARROW’S LIFE of Sir FRANCIS DRAKE. 
FATHER RIPA'S COURT of PEKING. 2s. 61 
LEWIS'S WEST INDIES. 9s. 6d. 


SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S SKETCIIES of 


PERSIA. 5s. 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


IRVING. 5s. 
DARWIN'S VOYAGE of a NATURALIST. 
HISTORY of the FALL of the JESUITS, 
LORD MAHON’S LIFE of CONDE. 5s, 
BORROW’S GYPSIES of SPAIN. 5s. 


2s. 6d. 


By WaAsuIncTon 


MELVILLE’S MARQUESAS ISLANDERS. 
LIVONIAN TALES. 2s. 6d. 
MISSIONARY LIFE in CANADA. 


GENERAL SALE’S BRIGADE in AFGHAN- 


ISTAN. 2s. 6d. 
LETTERS from MADRAS. By a Lapy. 2s. 6d. 
ST. JOHN'S HIGHLAND SPORTS. 5s. 


By a Lapy. 


2s. 6d. 





Sir F. B. HEAD’S PAMPAS JOURNEYS, 
2s, 6d. 
FORD'S GATHERINGS from SPAIN. 5s. 


THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 


ELLESMERE. 2s. 6d. 
SCENES and SKETCHES of GERMAN LIFE, 
5s. 
MELVILLE’S SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 5s, 


By the Earl of 


GLEIG’S STORY of the BATTLE of WATER- 


LOO, 5s. 
EDWARDS'S VOYAGE up the AMAZON. 
2s. Gd. 
MILMAN’S WAYSIDE CROSS. 2s. 6d. 
ACLAND'S CUSTOMS of INDIA. 2s. 6d. 


GLEIG’S CAMPAIGNS at WASHINGTON, 


2s. 6d. 

RUXTON’S MEXICO and the ROCKY MOUN. 
TAINS. 5s. 

LORD CARNARVON’S PORTUGAL and 


GALICIA, 5s. 
GLEIG’S LIFE of LORD CLIVE. 5s. 
HAYGARTH’S BUSH LIFE in AUSTRALIA 
2s. 6d. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES. 
2s. 6d, 


TALES of a TRAVELLER. By Wasutye- 


Ton Irvine. 5s. 


CAMPBELL’S ESSAY on ENGLISH POETRY. 
56. 

MAIION’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 5s. 

THE RAILROAD and ELECTRIC TELE- 


STEFFENS'S 


GRAPH. 2s. 6d. 
ST. JOHN'S ADVENTURES in the LIBYAN 
DESERT. 2s. 6d. 


SIERRA LEONE. ByaLapy. 5s. 

GLEIG’S LIFE of SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 
SIR FOWELL BUXTON'S MEMOIRS. 7s. 6d. 
LIFE of GOLDSMITH. 


Irvine. 5s. 


by WasHINGTON 





The “ Home anp CotontAL Liprary” having thus been sustained during a period of Six Years 
with unabated success, Mr. Murray, anxious to guard against the objection of overloading the sub 
scribers with too large and cumbrous a series of books of one size, has decided on concluding the 


work with its thirty-seventh volume. 


He is thus enabled to offer to the public a compact and port- 


able work, the bulk of which does not exceed the compass of a single shelf, or of one trunk, suited 
for all classes and all climates—of which the interest, value, and popularity is not likely to be im 


paired by lapse of time. 


At the same time the large circulation of the “Home and Colonial Library,” and the continued 
demand for back numbers, convince him that there is an unabated desire on the part of the public 
for reading, at once cheap, popular, and instructive; he is therefore preparing speedily to put forth 
a New Lisrary, which, though equally portable, shall be even more elegant in typography thas 
the last, and shall surpass, or at least maintain, its literary value and general attraction. 








London: Printed by Josern Carton, of 320, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of RoperT Patmer and Joserm CLarton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan’s in the West, in the City of London ; and Published by the aforesaid Josera CLayTon, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, 


in the County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, Ist DECEMBER 1849. 
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